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Ail About G uten Feeds. 





Most farm raised coarse feeds are com- 
paratively rich in starchy matter, but low 
in protein. They are also generally more 
indigestible than mill by-products. Nearly 
all concentrated feeds are very digestible 
and a large number are very rich in pro- 
tein and low to medium in starch and 
sugar. Concentrated feeds are fed with 
farm raised coarse feeds to increase the 
digestible matter and amount of protein 
in the ration. 

Among the concentrated feeds none is 
more interesting than gluten, a by-product 
of corn glucose factories. Gluten is sold 
under various brands as Chicago, Cream, 
King, Hammond, Buffalo, Atlas, Oswego, 
Joliet and a score of others. These various 
gluten meals, gluten feeds, germ feed, etc, 
are a corn by-product, mostly that part of 
the grain left resulting from the manufac- 
ture of starch and glucose. Dry corn is 
composed of starch 79 per cent, crude pro- 
tein 11% and crude ash fiber and fat 9%. 
Most of the starch is removed in the manu- 
facture and the part left is correspondingly 
rich because of the high per cent of pro- 
tein. While gluten feeds contain 20 to 40 
per cent protein, whole or ground corn, 
wheat or oats contain only 10 to 14 per 
cent. Thus a bushel of gluten and of 
whole grain has a very different feeding 
value because of the concentration of a 
large quantity of protein into little bulk. 

Where gluten feeds are not dried, but 
contain a large per cent of water they may 
be fed to stock located near the mills and 
feeders can afford to pay for them $7 per ton 
delivered on the farm. If the wet feed were 
dried, it would be worth fully as much as 
regular chop feed; but its moist condition 
also causes it to spoil rapidly. In changing 
to a ration including rich, concentrated 
feed, use it sparingly at first in connection 
with other feeds, say a pint per day and 
gradually increase to 5 or 6 quarts per day. 

In the process, corn is first soaked in 
dilute, warm sulphurous acid water and 
then ground by being passed with water 
through mills to carry off the substance in 
suspension. The germs are removed, dried 
and crushed, the oil pressed out and the 
residue left in cakes and sold as corn germ 
cake. After the germs are removed, the 
grain is bolted through sieves, separating 
the hull, bran and broken germs from the 
starch and gluten. The hull, bran and 
broken germs, etc, are pressed and dried 
and sold as chop feed. The starch and glu- 
ten are run into concentrating tanks and 
then slowly through long, shallow troughs. 
The starch settles down like wet lime in 
these troughs, while the hard flinty portion 
or gluten floats off into receivers, is concen- 
trated and finally pressed in heavy filter 
cloths, run through steam dryers and sold 
as gluten meal. The gluten meal and chop 
feed mixed together, pressed and dried con- 
stitute gluten feed. 

Commercial gluten feeds vary more or 
less in composition from the nature of the 
process they undergo, but gluten feed or 
meal of prime quality should contain 20 to 
40 per cent protein and 2 to 5 per cent fat. 
When feedine stuffs are sold on analysis 
or under state inspection laws, the rela- 
tive value of concentrated feeds can easily 
be determined from the proportion of pro- 
tein and fat contained. 


sammiiniaanaantaailininamiay 

Hogs Fattened Upon Corn usually make 
pork superior to that produced by any other 
feeds. Some buyers discriminate against 
hogs fed upon soft feeds. In a very few 
cases better prices are received for hogs 
given muscle forming feeds. 


Sorghum Silage keeps well but owing to 
the woody stems which it usually contains 
it is not relished by stock and is often 
found unprofitable. 


American Fertilizers were shipped 
abroad last year to the value of $4,360,000, 
compared with 1,255,000 in ’88 
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Practical January 1st. 


An Almanac tor 1899, of Calendars, the Weather, Astro- 
nomical Data, Hints for Each Month, Dates. Etc. 


WEIGHTY OPINIONS ot, 1898 BOOK. 


_ Secretary of Agriculture.—I find that A Perfect Marvel.—I have just finished 
it contains a vast amount of information | looking through the American Agricultur- 
on matters pertaining directly and indi- | ist Year Book and Almanac for 1898, and 
rectly to Agriculture. It will undoubtedly | you wil: permit me to say that I have ney- 
be avery useful handbook for our employes. ] er seen an almanac or encyclopedia of the 
—Hon. James Wilson, Sec. of Agri., Wash- | same size that contains so much valuable 
ington, D. C. information in almost every line of human 
Its Figures are Accurate.—Full of good | inquiry. It should be popular, and every 
material and is admirably calculated to} ™an in the United States who loves 
fulfill the purpose of its publication. So | knowledge should secure this book at once. 
far as I have tested it, the figures are | [tis a perfect marvel in its way, and 
accurately printed and will serve to spread ex for farmers. I have prob- 
among the people a better knowledge of | bly one-half dozen anarolepedtegenauats, 
the commercial and agricultural interests | but this excels them all.—J. b. Killebrew, 
of the country.—Worthington C. Ford, | Emigration Agent and ex-Commissioner of 
Chief of Bureau of Statistics, U. S. Treas- | Agriculture, Nashville, Tenn. 
ury Department, Washington, D. C. A Valuable Publication and will, I 
Invaluable for Reference.—The book | think, not only advance the interest of the 
contains a vast deal of information in so | company that issues it, but will stimulate 
convenient and condensed a form as to be | on the part of the general public interest 
almost invaluable for ready reference.—H. | in agricultural facts and principles.—E. 
KE. Stockbridge, Ph. D., Agri. College and | Davenport, Director Ill. Exp.Sta., Urbana, 
Exp. Sta., Lake City, Fla. Ill. 
_ Timely and Practical.—I have exam- I Am Glad to See that you are in the 
ined it with some care and appreciate it. | “fight”? to secure improvements in rural 
It is timely, practical and useful.—M. A. ] life, especially for education and _ free li- 
Scovell, Director Agri. Exp. Sta., Lexing- | braries in the country.—Chas. W. Dabney, 
ton, Ky. University of Tenn., Knoxville, Tenn. 
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American Agriculturist 


« FARM « MARKETS *« GARDEN « HOME « 





“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”—Washingtow, 


Volume 62 


For Week Ending December 24, 1898 


Che Great Garden Competition. 





Conducted by American Agriculturist, Orange Judd Farmer and 
New England Homestead During the Season of 1899. 


To Encourage Everyone Who Owns a Plot of Ground, Large or Small, to Rave a Gocd 
Garden and to Make the Most of Tt. 


A GRAND Prizz or $250 ror THE RECORD oR REPORT WHICH SHows Most Cirarty AND Ac- 
CURATELY THK METHODS PURSUED, AND THE RECEIPTS AND EXPENSES OF THE GARDEN, 
IRRESPECTIVE OF WHETHER THE RESULT IS A PROFIT OR A Loss. 


In spite of all that has been done to en- 
courage the culture of fruits and vegetables 
for home use, on the farm or in the village 
or town lot, it is undoubtedly true that the 
great majority of those who have land suit- 
able for a garden do not fully improve their 
opportunity. A few, who have learned by 
long and successful experience, and by 
keeping accurate accounts, that the garden 
is the most profitable spot on the farm, do 
make the most of it, but thousands have 
only an apology for a garden, and millions 
have nothing or even worse. 

OUR OBJECT is to induce everyone who 
has a piece of land big enough for a family 
garden to utilize it to the best advantage. 
Experience shows that if they do this and 
keep an accurate record, the result will 
prove that the labor and money spent on 
the family garden is the most profitable 
investment that can be made. And this not 
only from a money standpoint, but also 
from the standpoint of the health, happi- 
ness and pleasure of the family who con- 
sume fresh fruits and vegetables, instead of 
foods less attractive, less healthy and more 
expensive. 

HOW TO DO IT—We are preparing an 
easy and accurate system of laying out, 
making and caring for the family garden, 
and for keeping a record of the work and its 
results. The whole will be made clear and 
simple. It will be easy for any one to keep 
the necessary record and to make a report 
therefrom. We shall thus obtain uniform 
reports of methods and results, the publi- 
cation of which will throw a flood of light 
on the pleasures, profits and methods of 
garden culture. Full directions for such 
records and reports will be given in early 
issues of American Agriculturist. 

LIBERAL PRIZES are offered and many 
additional ones will be. In number, amount 
and value they will be well worth the lit- 
tle effort required. All contestants, wheth- 
er they get a prize or not, will be amply 
rewarded in the returns from their garden. 
Boys or girls, as well as adults, may com- 
pete, the only condition being’ that 
American Agriculturist must be taken in 
the family of the competitor. 

The prize list is headed by a cash offer of 
$250 in gold, made by American Agricul- 
turist. Seedmen, nurserymen, manufactur- 
ers of implements, fertilizers or other farm 
and garden supplies, horticultural societies, 
and all individualsor institutions interested 
in promoting horticulture, gardening or 
good living, are invited to contribute to 
the prize list, which will be printed from 
time to time in our columns. 


PRIZES TO BE AWARDED to the 


records and reports which show most clear- 


ly and accurately the methods pursued, and 
the receipts and expenses of the garden, ir- 
respective of whether the result is a _ profit 
or a loss. The garden is to be charged with 
all labor and expense bestowed upon it; the 
garden is to be credited with all it produces 
at the wholesale market value thereof, irre- 
spective of whether the stuff is sold, used in 
the family or given away. 

The competition is not to show who 
makes the most profit or who can tell 
the best story of gains in gardening. The 
idea is to bring out clearly and truthfully 
the actual product and return from the 
farm garden or village garden and t-e 
methods pursued. A report that shows a 
comparatively small profit may be so much 
more accurately kept and clearly presented 
as to win a prize over a slovenly or careless 
record that apparently shows a large profit. 
Thus any section and all competitors are 
put on an equal footing, prizes going to the 
reports that give the best and most accur- 
ate insight into the whole proposition. We 
cordially invite every one interested to con- 
tribute toward the prize list and hope to see 
it increased to several thousand dollars. 

A GRAND SUCCESS is certain for this 
garden contest. It appeals to every one 
with land enough for a garden. There are 
millions of such, «nd thousands should en- 
ter the contest. At one bound it can do 
more to promote the garden interests of the 
country than oceans of-mere talk or ordi- 
nary discussion. In a different way, this 
garden contest should be even more suc- 
cessful than the farm-crop competition con- 
ducted by American Agriculturist in 1889- 
90. The success of that epoch-making af- 
fair, the prize list for which was contrib- 
uted to by state legislatures, state agricul- 
tural societies, corporations and individ- 
vals, and entered into by a great number of 
farmers all over America, is the best possi- 


ble evidence of the confidence reposed in- 


American Agriculturist, by which alone it 
was managed, including the award of 
prizes. The whole was under the personal 
direction of our president and editor, by 
whom this garden contest of 1899 will be 
managed. 





Home Market for Dairy Products. 
*MAJOR HENRY E, ALVORD. 





The farmers who are best at selling their 
products, who know how to find the best 
markets and to hold them, seem to be the 
most prosperous. It is therefore well for 
ali to study markets, seek the best and try 





*Extract from address to Indiana dairy- 
men, Dec 14, 
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to satisfy the market demands. Good busi- 
ness management of the farm or factory 
counts much in the profit of dairying. 
Neighborhood markets and those within 
easy reach of the producer are the best. 
Such markets should be studied and their 
demands cultivated and stimulated to the 
utmost, as to both quantity and quality. 
Numerous creameries and cheese factories 
find desirable markets for a large share of 
their product, sometimes the whole of it, 
within easy delivery distance by their own 
teams. Incidentally, cheese in small sizes, 
and in fancy forms and varieties and ice 
cream are new methods of extending and 
varying the markets for dairy producis. 
These expedients which furnish new dairy 
outlets ire a relief, more or le23s direct, to 
the milk market, the cheese market and the 
butter market. After all, the sure7i way 
to improve any martet for butter is to offer 
butter of a better quality. There are al- 
ways those who are seeking the best, want 
more of it and are ready to pay for being 
satisfied. But the old story of “room at 
the top,” need not be retold. 

Close relationship and direct, or nearly 
direct, communication between producer 
and consumer is a most important condi- 
tion to be attained. Direct communication 
enables the producer to become familiar 
with the tastes and preferences of his 
customers, so as to better comply with 
wants which are likely to be varied and 
may be peculiar. It is unquestionably the 
duty of the producer, and should be his en- 
deavor, to satisfy his customers in every 
particular, to make his products conform to 
their wants, rather than try to force them 
to accept his own ideas. Too many make 
this mistake and suffer for it. It is better 
business to cater to customers’ wants, or 
even whims, and make them pay for it. 
Occasionally there may be reasons for do- 
ing missionary work in the way of educat- 
ing the tastes of families or communities, 
but the work demands caution and skill 
and one must not expect early profit from 
such efforts. Intimate acquaintance with 
the retail market, its requirements and 
changes has a desirable stimulating and 
educating effect upon the producer and 
tends to improve his work. 

The chief pecuniary gain in direct deal- 
ings with consumers or retailers is in sav- 
ing much of the cost of middlemen. In all 
branches of dairying this must be done as 
much as possible. When the owners of 
cows receive for the milk produced only a 
half, or less than a half, of what the con- 
sumers pay for that milk or its products, 
often, indeed, little if any more than one- 
fourth, the necessity is recognized for 
strenuous efforts to obtain a larger share 
for the producer. In many cases middle- 
men are necessary to speedy handling, 
transportation, distribution and safe re- 
turns. But in the dairy business they may 
fairly be regarded as a necessary evil, to 
be abated as much as possible. Dairies and 
factories are to be thoroughly pitied which 
feel themselves unable to do better than 
send their products to distant commission 
houses and take whatever comes back, re- 
maining ignorant of the relative position 
of their goods in the markets and the opin- 
ions of those who ultimately consume them. 
Every exertion should be made to bring 
producers and consumers nearer together, 
to their mutual benefit. And middlemen 
should not complain. There will, inevitably, 
remain much for them to do. 

There are a good many places still in this 
country where the consumption of butter 
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and cheese is limited, because the supply is 
indirect, irregular, unreliable and unsatis- 
factory as to quality. At such points busi- 
ness enterprise may develop desirable mar- 
kets. These opportunities should be found 
and taken advantage of by the direct rep- 
resentatives of the big creameries and 
cheese factories. It is no credit to the busi- 
ness capacity of American dairymen as a 
whole to find people in so many places com- 
plaining that they cannot find a supply of 
good butter and cheese in their local mar- 
kets. The possibilities for developing home 
markets and stimulating the consumption 
of butter and cheese, especially cheese, 
within the confines proper of the United 
States are so great that they certainly de- 
serve attention before much concern is 
given to foreign trade. 


Composting Frequently Unprofitable. 


JOHN M. JAMISON, OHIO. 





On my farm of 86 acres I have handled 
annually for 10 or 12 years 150 to 200 tons of 
manure. Much of this is obtained from 
neighboring towns for the hauling. The 
crops grown in a regular three year rota- 
tion are corn, wheat and clover. I have 
given a good deal of thought to the plan of 
composting, and three or four times have 
built compost heaps. My aim has always 
been to put the manure when possible on 
the fields as hauled. When this has been 
inconvenient or impracticable, on account 
of the land being soft, or for other reasons, 
I have resorted to composting. My plan in 
building the compost heap has been to 
make it circular and four or five feet high. 
Drive the wagon around it as the manure is 
being unloaded. Then tramp by leading or 
driving the horses over it. If I found there 
was danger of burning I hauled water and 
applied it when necessary. On one heap of 
90 large loads I put at different times 50 
barrels of water. This heap was built ina 
corner of a field where the manure was to 
be used. 

This all entailed hard work, and a good 
deal of it. Making the compost heap in the 
barn lot, I can haul to it anytime, and with 
any load that can be hauled upon a good 
gravel pike. I do not compost because I 
think it profitable, but as a makeshift or 
matter of convenience. When I dump the 
manure in the barn lot, I scatter shelled 
corn over it, for my brood sows. In gather- 
ing the corn they fine the manure and 
compact it so that it never has to be water- 
ed. The other stock in the lot, horses and 
cattle, help with the tramping. I would in 
no case consider it profitable to gather road 
or street scrapings for the compost heap. 
They contain too much sand and gravel. I 
sometimes gather the leaves from four acres 
of timber and put them in tke barn lot com- 
post heap. Wheat straw which is not need- 
ed for bedding also goes through this heap. 
Clover haulm I scatter on the fields from 
which it was taken, and plow under in the 
late fall and winter. 

Going through the compost heap adds 
nothing to the manure. Hence why haul it 
to the heap dry and haul ft away wet, en- 
tailing cost and hard labor? By my system 
of handling marture, I have been able to 
increase my wheat, clover <ud corn crops. 
Before using these manures in such quanti- 
ties I put the land in proper condition to re- 
ceive them. Upon one field that had never 
given, previous to my work on it, an aver- 
age of over eight bushels of wheat per acre, 
I have raised to 39 bu one year, and at 
other times 25, 26 and 31 bu per acre. This 

fas accomplished without a pound of com- 
mercial fertilizer. My opportunities for ob- 
taining manure off the farm have made it 


possible to speedily bring the farm 
up to a state of high fertility. 
Had these opportunities been limited, 
or had I been confined to the farm 


for the manure supply, I would not have 
made a practice of composting, because I 








FIELD AND PASTURE 


do not think the profit accruing would jus- 
tify the outlay of labor required. The 
whole strength of the argument in favor of 
composting may be summed up in the fol- 
lowing statement. It enables the farmer to 
get the refuse products of the farm, such as 
straw, leaves and weeds and coarse manure, 
into an available form for plant food more 
quickly than could be done otherwise. 

It cannot be claimed that we haul from 
the compost heap more fertility than we 
put into it, hence if we can use these pro- 
ducts without so much labor, we are the 
gainers. If not properly composted, much 
is lost which cannot be lost if these pro- 
ducts are returned to the land in their 
coarse state. Following out this line of ar- 
gument, the conclusion is that for staple 
farm crops composting does not pay. In 
the culture of garden crops and stock roots 
I find it desirable to have a supply of 
composted manure. 





Leading Forage Crops. 


PROF C. 8S. PHELPS, CONNECTICUT. 





The value of the hay crop for feeding can 
be greatly increased by growing the clo- 
vers in connection with our common 
grasses. Hay, for almost any kind of live 
stock, will be greatly improved by having 
a certain proportion of clover in it. Asa 
rule, plants contain an excess of woody fiber 
and starchy materials, but are relatively 
deficient in nitrogenous matter or protein. A 
one-sided ration is furnished ‘when hay 
from the pure grasses is fed. The clovers 
and other legumes are rich in protein and 
are especially valuable to use with grasses 
to help balance the ration. In addition to 
the high feeding value of clovers, 
they are of great value for keeping 
up and even increasing the fertility of 
the soil. On heavy, rather clayey soils 
better results are often obtained from the 
alsike clover. The alsike is finer and more 
leafy, and contains considerably more pro- 
tein than the common red. 
clover has been advocated as a valuable 
substitute for our common clover, but for 
this climate it is doubtful economy. 

The value of hay as indicated by the com- 
position is dependent upon two factors,— 
the digestibility and the proportion of the 
various food nutrients which it contains 
when calculated on a digestible basis. 
Of the pure species of grasses, timothy con- 
tains the lowest percentage of digestible 
protein, while orchard grass, red top and 
Kentucky blue grass are the richest in pro- 
tein, containing about 5 per cent against 
a little less than 3 per cent in the case of 
timothy. The high feeding value of 
the clovers is also due to the 
high percentage of protein which they 
contain. Early cut clover will contain 
about twice as high a percentage of pro- 
tein as our common grasses. 

SEEDING GRASS LANDS. 

There is much difference of opinion among 
good farmers with regard to the best time 
for seeding grass lands, and as to the ad- 
visability of seeding the crop alone or in 
connection with some of the grains, as rye, 
wheat or oats. The use of a “‘nurse’”’ crop 
in which the grass is to grow the 
first season is highly recommended by 
many. The drawback in seeding in 
connection with grain lies in the fact 
that the grain occupies the ground 
to the disadvantage of the grass until the 
grain crop is harvested, and in many cases 
severe drouths, following close after the 
harvesting of the grain, will destroy the 
young, tender grass shoots. Again, if the 
grain crop happens to lodge in places the 
grass is almost sure to be killed on such 
spots. 

It is a common mistake in seeding grass 
lands to put too many kinds together. It 
is not uncommon to find grass mixtures ad- 
vertised which contain species which vary 
in time of blossoming from early in June 
to near the middle of July. In attempting 














to grow mixtures of this kind, some varie<« 
ties are sure to be harvested when in a 
tough, woody condition. At the same time 
it is wise to grow a variety of grasses, and 
it is possible to prepare mixtures of kinds 
that will bloom within a short period of 
each other. Such grasses as Kentucky blue 
grass, orchard grass and tall meadow oat 
grass, all come into bloom between June 5 
and 15, and these grasses will make a good 
mixture for early harvest. The tall meadow 
fescue and English rye grass may be class- 
ed as medium early grasses, being in the 
best condition for harvest between June 20 
and 30, while timothy and the two varieties 
of red top, the common red top and the RI 
bent may be classed,as late grasses. The 
time in which the crop will be ready to har- 
vest will also depend considerably on the 
season and the kind of soil. On moist, cold 
soils all grasses will be later in coming into 
bloom than the same varieties would on 
warm soils. 
GRASSES FOR PASTURES. 

In growing grasses for pasturage entirely 
different conditions arise from those which 
exist where grasses are to be grown for 
hay. A fresh vigorous growth is needed 
throughout the entire season. This cannot 
be obtained where one or two kinds are 
grown. Some grasses start into growth 
much earlier than others. Some will with- 
stand the effects of the heat of summer 
and some will make a luxuriant growth in 
autumn. A variety of forage is also im- 
portant for our herds during the grazing 
season. What has been said with regard 
to growing a number of kinds together, 
which will blossom inside of a short period 
of time, does not apply to the growth of 
grasses for pasture. Then, again, varieties 
which are best adapted for meadows are 
sometimes not well suited for pastures be- 
cause they will not withstand close crop- 
ping nor the continuous tramping of ani- 
mals. Timothy, although one of the best 
of our meadow grasses, is among the poor- 
est for use in pastures. When closely fed 
down by animals, it dies out and soon be- 
comes replaced by the finer’ varieties. 
Grasses which will make a close turf, such 
as Kentucky blue grass and the fine red 
top, are the Dest for use in pastures, and 
should make up the greater part of such 
mixtures. There is also a choice in the clo- 
vers for pasture mixtures. The common 
red clover will not long endure close feed- 
ing by animals, but the small white clover 
makes a low, mat-like growth which is 
quite permanent, and which furnishes a 
most nutritious pasturage. From 5 to 8 lbs 
of the seed of this clover should always be 
used when seeding for pasturage. 

One of the most common errors is in al~< 
lowing the hay crop to become overripe. 
This not only reduces the digestibility of 
the crop, but also greatly tessens its palat- 
ability, a fact too often overlooked in the 
feeding of dairy stock. It would be econ- 
omy, in case a large amount of hay is to 
be harvested, to cut part of it even before 
the crop is fully grown, rather than to al- 
low any considerable portion of it to be- 
come tough and woody by standing until 
the seed is formed. Late cut grass is not 
only less digestible and Jess palatable than 
that cut while in bloom, but also requires 
a large amount of labor on the part of the 


animal to make the food nutrients avail- 
able. The difference in favor of early 
cut is 13 per cent for the protein, 5% per 
cent for the fat, 7 per cent for the nitrogen 
free extract and 11% per cent for the fiber. 


In other words, early cut grass aver- 
ages about 10 per cent more digestible mat- 
ter than late cut. 


a 

Best Proportion of Fertilizer—It has 
been demonstrated in Georgia that the ap- 
plication of 468 lbs of good phosphate, 34 of 
muriate of potash and 286 of cottonseed 
meal per acre gave better financial results 
than any other proportions. Drilling the 
fertilizer was more profitable than apply- 
ing broadcast. 








Are Wild Cherry Leaves Poisonous ? 





It is believed in many neighborhoods 
that live stock, particularly cattle, are oc- 
casionally poisoned by eating leaves of 
wild cherry trees or shrubs. Ih woods 
pastures these cherry trees are sometimes 
cut off, then from the stumps grow innu- 
merable sprouts. Cattle being pastured in 
these localities eat the leaves with what is 
thought to-be fatal results. 

To obtain some definite knowledge along 
this line the New Hampshire experiment 
station conducted some tests during the 
past two summers. The wild black cherry, 
choke cherry, wild red cherry, the wild yel- 
low or “horse” plum and the dwarf cherry 
were used. Investigations showed that the 
leaves of the last two varieties were per- 
fectly harmless. The test then proceeded 
with the three first named. Of these three 
it was found that the leaves of the wild 
black cherry are the most poisonous, 
though all are dangerous. 

There is a popular opinion that the cher- 
ry leaves are poisonous only when cut and 
later eaten in a wilted condition. Some 
hold that cattle may safely nibble at them 
when growing without danger. They are 
also considered quite harmless when dried. 
The investigation proved, however, that 
both the wilted and fresh leaves are poison- 
ous while the dried are always to be re- 
garded with suspicion. Vigorous young 
leaves from fresh shoots are most liable 
to be eaten by cattle and are far more 
poisonous than the leaves from the ma- 
ture tree or the stunted shrub. Leaves 
wilted in bright sunlight to about 70 per 
cent of the original weight or until they 
begin to appear slightly limp yield the 
greatest amount of prussic acid, the poison- 
ous element. 





Basket and Question Box. 


Orchard Grass—L. P. D., Essex Co, N J: 
The name of this grass is misleading, as, al- 
though it will grow in orchards, it succeeds 
far better in open fields, fully ex- 
posed to the sunshine, than under the 
shade of trees. It is one of the most valu- 
able grasses in cultivation and has that ad- 
vantage over timothy that it is fit for mow- 
ing from two to three weeks earlier, thus 
lengthening the haying season materially. 
It may be sown alone or in mixtures with 
other grasses and clover. 


The San Jose Scale has obtained a se- 
cure foothold in central New England and 
is coming to be regarded as a very serious 
matter by leading fruit growers. Prof C. 
H. Fernald, state entomologist of “Mass, 
says that his correspondence in regard to 
the scale is greatly in excess of that con- 
cerning any other pest. The San Jose can 
only be distinguished from other scales by 
aid of the microscope. Its great destructive- 
ness is owing to its power of producing sev- 
eral generations of insects in one. season, 
while other scales bear only one generation 
and can be easily controlled. When an or- 
chard is badly infested, about the only 
thorough remedy is to cut and burn it. This 
scale infests also some kinds of forest trees. 





Rubber Tree Losing Its Leaves—c. P. 
R., New York: It is but natural that a 
rubber plant six or more feet high should 
lose some of its lower leaves, just as is 
the case with other kinds of trees. Yet 
with proper care this dropping of the leaves 
may be retarded considerably. Most of 
the rubber plants kept in living rooms are 
suffering from starvation, or are being 
drowned, usually both. Then plants re- 
quire an ample supply of food, when grow- 
ing vigorously, and will soon use up the 
small amount of fertility contained with- 
in a flower pot unless replenished from 
time to time. A teaspoonful of complete 
fertilizer—such as is, under various names, 
sold by seed dealers—stirred- into the soil 
about once a month will have an astonish- 
ingly invigorating effect. All house plants 








USEFUL INFORMATION 


should have sufficient drainage in their 
pots to carry off the surplus water, and 
this should never be allowed to remain in 
the saucers any great length of time. As 
a rule plants do not suffer as much from 
being too dry occasionally as from being 
constantly water soaked. 





Must Be a Good Dairyman—No matter 
what breed of cows is used nor how per- 
fect the dairy appliances, no dairy will be 
a success without the right kind of a dairy- 
man. More depends upon _ securing the 
right breed of dairyman than anything 
else. He must be intelligent, studious and 
willing to work. When such a man goes 
into the dairy business the first step should 
be to secure the right sort of a dairymaid 
as a helper: He must then get as good 
cows as he can afford to buy, using them 
simply as a basis from -which to start, 
testing the individual merits of each ani- 
mal and breeding only the best, so that by 
the law of selection he will be continuausly 
weeding out the less profitable animals and 
raising the standard of his herd.—{S. B. 





One Way to Kill Quack Grass is to plow 
the ground in the fall, turning up the furrows 
as high as possible and let them lie in the 
rough until spring, then harrow and sow 
buckwheat. When this is in bloom, plow 
under and sow again, and plow under the 
last thing in the season. The following 
year the ground will be free from quack and 
ready for any crop desired to be puton.—[E. 
W. Plusch, Greene Co, N Y. 





Irrigation for Fruit—I believe that ap- 
ple and plum trees will bear full crops 
every year if they are amply supplied with 
water and manure. Two years ago I put 
up a wind pump for irrigating which raised 
120 barrels of water an hour in a good 
breeze. Having plenty of water at hand I 
put 10,000 barrels of water on half an acre 
of plum orchard and about the same 
amount on the apple orchard, I had a large 
crop of both kinds of fruit that year. This 
season, where I irrigated most the previous 
one, I had a full crop of plums and where I 
irrigated least only a few. Where I did 
not irrigate I had nothing at all. It is ex- 
actly the same with the apples. My or- 
chard land is pure sand. In dry seasons it 
suffers very much from drouth, the plums 
and apples falling off badly.—[Henry Wade, 
Nova Scotia. 





Timothy Hay, taking price into consid- 
eration, is one of the most unprofitable 
rough feeds for fattening cattle. 





The National Debt has been decreased 
from $69.26 per capita 30 years ago, or soon 
after the war, to 13.63 in ’97. 


Dyspepsia 


Is Soon Cured 


By the “‘jmagic touch” of Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
This medicine gently tones the stomach, puri- 
fies the blood and puts the whole digestive 
apparatus in healthy condition. Why should 
you or your friends suffér the pangs and mis- 
eries of dyspepsia when a cure may be effected 
80 easily and so promptly by taking this medi- 
cine? No matter what other remedies you 
have tried. Remember Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
cures, absolutely and permanently, when all 
other preparations fail to do any good. 


Hood’s Sarsa- 


parilla 


Is America’s Greatest Medicine for Dyspepsia. 
Sold by all dealers in medicine. Price $1. 


Hood’s Pills °° 2¢ favorite cathartic. 











FEED 


For 
Beef Cattle 
Work Horses 
Driving Horses 
Hogs and Sheep 


FEEDING HOGS.—Victor Corn 
and Oat Feed does not require 
the addition of any other grain. 


It is complete for the develop- 
ment of the most flesh and the 
least fat. It should be fed at 
all stages of growth, the gains 
are constant, the results posi- 
tive, the profits sure. Victor 
Corn and Oat Feed is made 
from choice grain and contains 
no dirt. You buy it under this 
guarantee. 


Sold only in Sealed and 
Branded Sacks. 














‘‘Feeding for Flesh,’’ an in- 
valuable book on Horse, Cattle, 
Hog and Sheep Feeding. Sent 

stpaid on request. 

Our Science Department will 
freely answer all questions on’ 
live stock feeding. Address 


Science Department 
The American Cereal Co. 
1350 Monadnock Bidg., Chicago, Ul. 








SPANGLER 
FERTILIZER 


DISTRIBUTER. 


Saves Money. Saves Labor. Will sow all kinds of Fer. 
tilizer. Write for Circulars and Ling X = Fertilizer Dis« 
tributers, Grain Drills, Corn Planters, E 

SPANGLER MFG. CO., York, Pa. 








DARN PLANS suomes 


© hundred and fifty 


fifty-seven illustrations. A most valu- 
Pm work, full of ideas, hints, suggestions, plans, Lee A Len | 
the construction of barns an outbuildings, a 
writers. Chapters are devoted to the economic een 
and use of barns, grain barns, house barns, cattle barns, 
sheep barns, corn houses, smoke h Ss, ice h 8S, pig- 
pens, & granaries, etc. There are likewise chapters “upon 
ird houses, dog houses, tool sheds, ventilators, roofs and 
roofing, doors and fastenings, work shops, poul houses, 
manure sheds. | barn yards, root pits, ete. Clo 12mo, 
Postpaid, $1.50 


Catalogue Free of this and many other publications, 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette PL, New York. 
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A Valued Water System. 


M. A. HICKS, VERMONT. 





Owing to failure of the usual water sup- 
ply at his farm buildings, some 12 years 
ago, George W. Lynde of Williamstown, 
Vt, determined to avoid all future trouble 
of the kind by securing some never-failing 
springs, over a mile distant and across a 
deep valley. At a point 108 rods from his 








MK LYNDE’S HOME. 
house and upon a ridge 200 ft higher he 


built a masonry reservoir laid in cement 
and 22 ft square by 7 ft deep. This was 
covered by a low, wooden building to pro- 
tect from dirt and frost. The water comes 
to this reservoir from the springs through 
a %-in iron pipe a distance of 344 rods, 
crossing a valley 250 ft below the head- 
water and rising 180 ft. This gives a net 
head of 70 feet from springs to reservoir 
and delivers about 3 gals of water per 
minute. 

From the reservoir to the house he laid 
a water main in three sections. The first 
section to a point 66 ft below the level of 
reservoir was of 3-in pipe, the second sec- 
tion to a point as much below this was of 
2%-in, and the remainder was 2-in pipe. 
The accompanying illustration shows a 
water motor using a 3-16-in jet of water 
from this main and driving a No 3 cream 
separator to its full capacity. The motor 
uses but slightly more water than is now 
delivered to the reservoir and could be run 
for days steadily if required. 

Mr Lynde has an excellent upland farm 
of 320 acres, of which 85 is tillage. He has 
four silos with a total capacity of 450 to 500 
tons of ensilage and carries a herd of 76 
cows besides other stock. Although for 
years engaged in extensive lumbering op- 
erations and well acquainted with steam 
power, he proposes to enlarge the present 
water supply so as to run a water motor 
large enough to cut all his ensilage and do 
other farm work and also to run a dynamo 
to light his buildings. Fire hydrants will 
also be added to protect his buildings. The 
cost of the present water system to supply 
the buildings and afford the power de- 
scribed was about $1500, of which the piping 
cost $800. It could now be duplicated for 
much less. 


SS 
Forests and Soil Moisture. 
PROF F. H. KING, WISCONSIN, 





We do not yet know with sufficient exact- 
ness the magnitude of the influence of for- 
ests on the humidity of the air to say in 
how far the moisture they throw into the 
passing winds may be helpful to the crops 
which are growing in their vicinity. But 
we have shown by experiments conducted 
on the sandy soils of Portage county in this 
state that groves of second growth black 
oak there do affect the rate of evaporation 
in the adjacent fields to the leeward of them 
in so marked a degree that when at 300 ft 
from the margin of the grove, in a wheat 
field, the rate of evaporation from a wet 
sheet of 27.06 sq in of white filter paper was 
1.13 cu in of water; at 200 ft it was 0.9 cu ft; 
at 100 ft 0.87 cu in, while at 20 ft away it 
was only 0.67 cu in. That is to say, at a 
distance of 300 ft from the grove the rate 
of evaporation was 17.7 per cent more rapid 
than at 200 ft and 66.6 per cent more rapid 
than at 20 ft. 

So, teo, in the case of a singie acanty 


FARM, 





FIELD 


hedge row along a line fence we found that 
while the rate of evaporation 300 ft away 
and to the leeward was 0.82 cu in, at half 
that distance it was 7.2 per cent lessand at 20 
ft away it was 30.1 per cent less, and as these 
observations were made in the open fields 
of a prairie section it seems fair to pre- 
sume that in a wooded country, where tall 
trees rise into the air 100 to 200 ft and 
where they cover a quarter to a half of the 
whole surface, the loss of water from the 
surface of the soil on the intervening fields 
would be. very materially lessened over 
what it must necessarily be with the forests 
entirely cut away. _ 

Now since our studies regarding the in- 
fluence of the right amount of water ap- 
plied to field crops at the right time in 
Wisconsin prove that very seldom if ever 
do we have soil moisture enough under the 
best possible treatment yet devised to en- 
able our soils to produce their maximum 
yields, I shall be very much surprised if, 
when we do come to know definitely the 
influence of forests upon the yield of crops 
on the soils of intervening fields, we do not 
find their effect is to make the average ofthe 
whole field quite materially larger. 


SEPARATING MILK BY 








AND FOREST 


SUCCESS WITH POULTRY. 


The Popular Leghorn. 





The acknowledged queen of the practical 
egg-laying breeds is the Leghorn when 
judged by the standard of the greatest 
number of marketable eggs produced at 
least cost. Not only are the hens persist- 
ent layers, but they are extremely active 
foragers and waste no time in sitting. Like 
a good milch cow they put little fat upon 
their bones, but devote all surplus nourish- 
ment to steady production. 

They eat less than the heavy breeds, but 
whatever they consume is put to good pur- 
pose. Maturing in four or five months, 
the cost of growing them is comparatively 
light; no more perhaps than one-half that 
of Brahma or Cochin. A flock bred and 
selected for health and vigor ought to av- 
erage 150 eggs per hen per year when skill- 
fully fed and tended. Some flocks have 
been brought to even better records. Con- 
stant selection of the best layers and the 
most vigorous males will tend to improve 
the size of both eggs and fowls, besides in- 
creasing the number of eggs. In winter 
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WATER-POWER 


View from photograph showing a No 3 cream separator driven by a water motor 
under 200 ft head and using a jet of water 3-16 in diameter. 


The groves whose influence has just been 
cited were small in extent and the trees 
were low, not rising to a greater average 
hight than 15 to 20 ft and hence their influ- 
ence could be neither as intease nor as far- 
reaching as it would have been had the 
areas covered by trees been larger and 
their hight five to eight times as great, or 
100 to 150 ft. If heavily forested areas do 
exert an influence upon the rate of evapo- 
ration to the leeward of them which is any- 
where nearly proportioned to the hight of 
the trees, then clearings as wide as 80 and 
even 190 rods would have the rate of evap- 
oration quite sensibly modified by them, and 
the clearings and forested areas could be 
so related as to give large fields for the 
purposes of tillage and yet have them well 
under the protection of the forests. 





Marl Reduces Loss of Nitrogen—In an 
ordinary uncovered manure heap, the loss 
of nitrogen during 11 days in a German 
test was 37 per cent, in a covered heap it 
was a little bit less. The addition of 30 per 
cent of marl to the manure reduced the 
loss of nitrogen more than 60 per cent. 





they require tight, warm roosting places 
to lay well. 

The faults of the Leghorns are mostly 
from the point of view of the market poul- 
tryman. They are rather small, hard to 
fatten and with yellow skin, but meat of 
fair quality only. The cockerels mature 
early and become troublesome in the poul- 
try yard. The combs are large and liable 
to get frost-bitten. Nervous and flighty in 
disposition they are less suitable for close 
confinement and are difficult to keep within 
bounds anywhere. The eggs, white and 
averaging 10 to the pound, are not large 
enough for a strictly fancy trade, nor best 
suited for a trade which prefers a brown 
egg. 

The general qualities of the Leghorn are 
common to all the sub-breeds, brown, white, 
black, buff, duckwing, dominique, but the 
oldest sort next to the white, and the hand- 
somest of all, is the brown. This is not a 
made breed, but is distinct in the country 
of its origin, but since its first importa- 
tion in 1853 considerable blood has been in- 
troduced from Spanish and Black Red 
Game _ crosses. These additions gave 
greater weight, longer legs, darker brown 





















color and white instead of red ear lobes. 
Possibly, too, the addition of Game blood 
is responsible for the small eggs laid by 
some strains. The rose comb varieties owe 
something to Hamburg crossing, but are 
upon the whole no great improvement. 

The beauty of the Brown Leghorn male is 
strikingly brought out in the photographic 
illustration and needs but little description 
to be fully appreciated. The especial points 
of favor are the proud, spirited carriage, 
the long and abundant hackle and saddle 
and sickle feathers, the large, upright comb, 
yellow beak, red face and eyes, clean, yel- 
low legs. The plumage is a rare combina- 
tion of rich browns, blacks and bronzes 
with varied purplish and metallic hues 
when seen in the sunlight. 

The hackle (neck) feathers of this bird 
are excellent; long and flowing with me- 
tallic gloss and brilliant red with distinct 
tapering black stripe in center of each 
feather. The metallic luster of the black 
feathers on tail, breast and fluff gives a 
striking effect, likewise the almost purplish 
black of the wing coverts, forming a dis- 
tinct bar across the wing. The general 
effect of the plumage is blending of dark 
reds, bright reds, bronzes and orange reds 
contrasting with gleaming metallic blacks 
and bright yellows of legs and bill. The 
bird from which the color photograph was 
taken was one of the prize winners from 
the flock of J. R. Wilcox of Kingston, R I. 

The: hen is quiet in color but in appear- 
ance extremely neat, shapely and high 
bred. She is a very practical hen, equal as 
a layer to those of any variety in strains 
which have been bred and selected with 
due reference to vigor and utility. Such 
are the early maturing and early breeding 
qualities of the Brown Leghorn that it 
has proved possible to start with eggs and 
to produce three generations within a year. 





A Meritorious Bree? 
WwW D. 





The Houdan is the great market fowl of 
France,and since it was introduced into this 
country it has been greatly improved. The 
Houdan has good size and produces a great 
amount of very tender flesh, while in addi- 
tion it lays a large number of large, white 
eggs. It is a crested variety, and these 








HOUDAN PULLET. 
birds present a very striking appearance, 
the pullets especially being exceedingly 
handsome. 

The plumage is black mottled with white, 
and the shape of the birds shows that they 
carry a good quantity of meat upon their 
bones. They have a white skin, which is 
against their sale in some markets, but as 
the average farmer sells his poultry this 
will hardly count for much against the 
breed, certainly not When customers have 
once tasted the splendid flesh that the Hou- 
dans carry. They grow rapidly, are very 
tame and are, moreover, good foragers. 
They are certainly worthy of more general 
culture than is at present given them. 





For Keeping Fowls Free from Lice I 
have never had occasion to use any of the 
ordinary applications. The bottom or floor 
of my poultry house is made of cement 
upon which was originally placed about an 
inch of sawdust. The droppings were al- 


THE POULTRY YARP 





lowed to remain and accumulate and from 
time to time the surplus above an inch or 
two in depth was removed, but for some 20 
years was never until this spring complete- 
ly cleaned out. The constant scratching of 
the fowls has kept the floor covered from 
two to four inches deep with a very dry, 
dusty and fine layer in which the fowls de- 
light to dust themselves in all weathers. 
As a result I searcely ever see a louse of 
any kind, and if a lousy fow! is introduced 
from abroad it is very soon relieved from 
the vermin. The house opens into my 


boiler house and is thus kept at a moderate. 


temperature during the winter and the 
fowls can be seen dusting themselves near- 
ly every day at all seasons. No sawdust 
or other material has been added from the 
beginning until this season, when the floor 
was entirely seen for the first time in many 
years and sawdust again used as a starter. 
[Dr Jabez Fisher. 


A Yarding Arrangement—An excellent 
yarding arrangement for a three variety 
henhouse is drawn herewith. There are 
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PLAN FOR THREE BREEDS. 
three yards of the usual size and a large 
yard that can be used for one pen of fowls 
on one day and for another the next day. 
This “common” yard may be an old pasture 
or field that need not be fenced except near 
the poultry house. With such a run into 
which to turn the fowls on alternate days, 
almost the same results may be obtained as 
when free range can be had and at much 
less expense for fencing than when very 
large yards are provided for each pen. 
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Prof Gilbert's Way—Here is Prof Gil- 
bert’s winter ration: Bran 3 Ibs, fine feed 
3 Ibs, corn meal 2 Ibs, fed with clover nay 
steamed and cut, adding also a very small 
quantity of salt and two or three handfuls 
of coarse sand and fine oyster shells mixed. 
Sometimes boiled vegetables are used in 
place of the hay. At noon he gives a light 
feed of dats and'a good feed of wheat in the 
evening. The grain ration is varied as much 
as possible. He keeps raw Vegetables, includ- 
ing cabbages, carrots and turnips, where 
the hens can peck at them any time. Prof 
Gilbert has charge of the poultry depart- 
ment at the Ottawa (Canada) experiment 
station and has done some good work in 
bringing out the egg possibilities of hens. 


Wheat vs Corn—Messrs Brooks and 
Smith of the Mass station are testing the 
merits of wheat and corn as exclusive food 
for laying hens. The trial is not yet com- 
plete, but the result so far, contrary to 
theory, seemed to favor the use of corn. 
Tests at the same station comparing cut 
bone and dried meat indicate that dried 
meat is a good substitute for the cut bone 
and is safer, because tod liberal feeding of 
the cut bone proves injurious on account of 
the fat contained in it. 
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Dairying and Raising Pigs. 
L. A. MERRILL, UTAH. 





The largest butter factory in Utah is that 
of the Cache Valley Dairy Co. It is thor- 
oughly up-to-date in arrangement and 
equipment. The building is shown in Fig 
1. The factory has been in operation for 
about six years and handles during the 
flush of the season about 30,000 Ibs of milk 
per day. This was the first factory in the 
state to pay for its milk by the Babcock 
test. 

In connection with the dairy is a large 
piggery, which is situated about 1500 ft 
from the factory. It is divided into 24 pens 
and will accommodate 300 to 400 hogs. The 











ria 2. ELEVATION OF HOG HOUSE. 


end elevation is shown in Fig 2 and the in- 
terior in Fig 3. The milk and whey from 
the factory runs by gravity to the pig pen. 
It enters and is conveyed from one end to 
the other by means of a trough or flume, 
pictured in the engraving, about 6 ft from 
above the floor of the hog house. The flume 
is filled once a day and in this the food is 
mixed. The mixture is spouted down into 
the compartments. The floors of the pig 
pens are made water tight and once a day 
are thoroughly cleaned by turning in the 
water and scraping them down thoroughly 
with a rubber mop. Water is constantly 
passing through the pens so that the hogs 
have a fresh supply at all times. Every: 
thing about the pens is kept thoroughly 
clean and the entire piggery is a model one. 

Within the past few years dairying has 
increased greatly in Utah and _ factories 
have multiplied considerably. There is 4 
premise of several new ones the coming 
season. By intelligent management and 
careful methods the factories have been 
and are very successful. Butter usually 
brings from 2 to 3c per pound more than 
the eastern market price and cheese from 
1 to 2c more. 


Improving Old Stables 
LEWIS O. FOLLO. 








There are thousands of old and poorly 
constructed stables, sheds and the like all 
over the northern states in which cattle 
are kept during the winter. These are 
often so cold that the ground freezes solid. 
Such shelter is very inadequate and re- 
sults from a lack of building material in 
many of the prairie states and also neglect 
of farmers to provide comfortable stables 











FIG 3, INTERIOR OF HOG HOUSE, 


LIVE STOCK 


even when the material is at hand. On all 
farms where grain is raised these stock 
barns can be made comfortable with the 
straw. If it can be,baled so much the bet- 
ter. Place a layer of bales on the inside of 
the barn wall just as you would lay brick, 
omitting of course the mortar. When the 
top is reached place a board or rail on the 
top bales to keep them in place. 

If it is impracticable to have the straw 
baled it can still be used wilh good results. 
Build a fence as_high as the wall of the 
building five or six feet outside of it and 
have it made comparatively tight by plac- 
ing the poles or boards used not more than 
one foot apart. Fill in the open space be- 
tween the fence and the building with 
straw and tramp it down as solidly as pos- 
sible. If fiax straw can be used this makes 
the best kind of filling. It is impossible for 
the wind to blow through this, and the 
stable will be as warm as need be. 





Burning Corn Cobs for Hogs—Select 
rather clayey ground if possible, and dig a 
hole four or five feet square, according to 
the amount of coal you wish to make, and 
about five feet deep, with sides sloping 
down to the center, where a fire is started. 
Place on as many cobs as will burn well, 
and leave until they are thoroughly fired, 
then add more cobs. Continue in this way, 
adding a fresh layer as soon as the last is 
well afire, until the pit is full of burning 
cobs. Then over the whole lay a large tin 
or sheet iron cover. An old tin roof or 





Our Veterinary Adviser. 


Inflammation of the first and ‘third 
stomach of a cow. W. M. G. had two cows 
die with the same trouble. The animals’ 
were stiff and frothed at the mouth and, 
after getting some water fell down and 
died. The first and third stomachs looked 
as if they had been burned, and were of a 
blue-black color. The cause of death was 
inflammation of the stomachs, but it would 
be impossible to state what caused the in- 
flammation, not having the opportunity of 
examining them. They likely got some ir- 
ritating substance; lye or beef or pork 
brine would cause such a disturbance. 





Rheumatism—F. L. C. (Ill) has a horse 
stiff in his joints. His kidneys are not in good 
condition. Give the horse % oz nitrate of 
potassium at a dose twice a day for a week. 
Then give him 2 tablespoonfuls Fowler’s 
solution of arsenic at a dose in a small bran 
mash once a day, and continue it for a 
month. Also mix 4 dr cantharides with 3 
oz of lard. Rub a little of this on the stiff 
joints once a week, and continue it for sev- 
eral weeks. 

Founder—E. C., N Y, has a two-year colt 
very stiff in its fore parts. It stands with 
its hind feet far under its body, but lies 
down most of the time. From the descrip- 
tion it is a case of founder. Mix 4 dr can- 
tharides with 2 oz lard and rub a little of 
this around the coronets (where the hair 
and hoof meet) every second week. This 
will remove the inflammation and bring a 
healthy action to the feet. Give the colt 
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~ FIG 1--THE CREAMERY BUILDING 


discarded corrugated iron sheeting will 
answer. Cover the edges of this with 
dirt and leave for several hours. You will 
then have a supply of the best of charcoal, 
and can feed as you wish or haul the 
whole amount to the feed lot and let the 
swine run to it whenever their appetite 
ealls for it.—[{J. L. Irwin. 





Polled Breeds Here to Stay—The breed- 
ing of polled cattle is no longer a fad. They 
are no longer an experiment. They come 
before the public resting on their merits 
and proclaiming their rights by deeds actu- 
ally accomplished. They in their various 
breeds can fulfill every demand made upon 
the cattle tribe. There is therefore no 
longer need of the dehorning chute. Nature 
has met civilization half way and now the 
civilized man breeds cattle without horns 
while the barbarian breeds them with 
horns and then brutally saws them off. Civ- 
ilization must and will triumph.—[O. E. 
Bradfute, Ohio. 





Jacks for Breeding—H. C. P. B. wants 
to know if the ordinary jackasses are as 
good for breeding purposes as the Kentucky 
jacks. Good and bad jacks are to be found 
in all parts of the country. You will need 
to find out the quality of the animal by 
hunting up his pedigree. 





The Amount of Food consumed by fat- 
tening animals is not necessarily an index 
of its economic use. 


a teaspoonful of phosphate of calcium in 
the morning and % a teaspoonful of sul- 
phate of iron in the evening in bran mash, 
and continue it for one month. Feed 2 qts 
good oats at a feed 3 times a day. We do 
not think your colt has the disease known 
as “big head.”’ 





Yellow Sediment—c. W. F. has a mare 
with a yellow sediment in her urine. It has 
been this way for 2 years. The mare keeps 
thin in flesh. She has also a fungous tumor 
just in front of her teats. It has been re- 
moved several times, but grows again. It 
is natural for some mares to have a yel- 
lew sediment in their urine, and little can 
be done in the way of medicine. Boil a tea- 
cupful of flaxseed into a pulp and while 
hot pour it on half a pailful of bran and 
rnake a mash of it. Give her a mash of this 
kind once a day for a month with one of 
the following powders in it: Sulphate of 
iron 4 oz, nitrate of potassium-4 oz, mix 
and divide into 24 doses. This quantity can 
be repeated if needed. For the fungous 
growth tie a small cord tight around the 
base; if it does not slough off in a week tie 
on another. When it comes off apply a little 
terchloride of antimony to the roots once 
a day for a week, then mix 1 oz of oxide of 
zinc with 2 oz of vaseline and apply a little 
of this once a day. If it should begin to 
grow again, apply_a little more of the an- 
timony and so on until it is healed. 





Breeds Popular With Packers—As a rule 


Poland-Chinas and Berkshires are preferred 
by large slaughter houses. Some buyers 
have no preference, provided the individuals 
are first class. 











Counterfeit Dairy Products. 





Illinois has the glory of being the only 
state in which filled cheese is made, with 
sereu factories according to the annual re- 
port of the collector of internal revenue 
just published. States having retail estab- 
lishments are Ill, La, Md and N J, there 
being in the four a total of 19. This small 
number, taken with the restricted produc- 
tion, affords a good commentary on the 
value of the national law providing for the 
tax of 1c per lb, and what is more impor- 
tant a proper branding of these undesir- 
able products. During the fiscal year ’98 
a total of 1,403,000 lbs filled cheese paid tax, 
a falling off in production compared with 
the previous year of 260,000 lbs. 

But the showing in oleomargarine is by 
no means as satisfactory. The country 
produced during the fiscal year ’98, 57,516,000 
lbs, of which nearly half went abroad. The 
production in ’97 was 45% millions; the high 
water mark was in ’94, with nearly 70 mill- 
ions, since which date there has been a de- 
crease. Illinois leads in number of retail 
dealers, but a very large business is also 
done in Rhode Island and a number of oth- 
er states. Since oleomargarine came under 
the operation of the national law, $14,000,000 
has been collected by the internal revenue 
department. 


A Woman’s Butter Show. 





The recent county butter show at Spring- 
field, Illinois, held under the auspices of the 
butter makers of Sangamon county, most 
cf whom are women, was a very successful 
one and will no doubt have the desired ef- 
fect of arousing interest in the consumption 
of the home product. Thomas F. Gallagher, 
an official inspector for the Chicago butter 
and egg board, who awarded the premiums, 
paid the women in charge a high compli- 
ment when he said that the show was the 
best of the kind he had ever witnessed. ‘It 
was an excellent showing. I had no idea 
that it would be my pleasure to inspect 
such a high quality of butter, and I cannot 
say too much in praise of the enterprise of 
the women of Sangamon. My only regret 
is that the other counties in the state do not 
agitate this movement.” 


In scoring the butter Mr Gallagher fol-~ 


lowed the standard of the Chicago market. 
He said that while some of the product 
would not pass as first class in the metro- 
politan market, there was none-of it which 
would not be accepted as first class in the 
home market. Some of the butter was light 
on color and short on salt, but not to a 
serious extent. The ornamental butter at- 
tracted special attention. It was a fine show 
and spoke very highly for the butter indus- 
try of Sangamon county. Mr Gallagher 
gave a talk on butter making. He explained 
the manner in which the various points 
were scored and congratulated the butter 
makers of Sangamon on their enterprise to 
further the consumption of home product 
and keep the $100,000 at home which have 
heretofore been sent out of the county to 
help build up foreign institutions and make 
the Sangamon county farmer poorer. The 
success of the show is in a great measure 
due to the efforts of Mrs Eva Springer, 
president of the county butter makers’ as- 
sociation. This show will be held annually. 
cxsistegiitianaaaiitiatanee 

Out of Condition—E. B. D. has a horse 
very low in condition although his appetite 
is good. He also stocks in the legs. Mix 
sulphate of iron 4 oz, nitrate of potassium 4 
0Z, nux vomica 2 oz and divide into 24 doses; 
give one dose morning and night in bran 
mash. Repeat this quantity if needed. Rub 
the legs well several times a day with the 
Pands. Feed on good oats and hay. 


Chronic Lymphangitis—G. P. (N Y) has 
@ horse which swells in hind legs while 
standing in stable, but the swelling goes 
away when driven. Mix 4 oz sulphate 
iron, 4 oz nitrate potassium. Divide into 
24 doses. Give one twice a day, in small 
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bran mash until all are taken, then skip a 
week, and if not improved, repeat the above 
quantity. Also rub the legs well twice a 
day with a little soap liniment. Be sure 
that this is well rubbed in. Feed 4 qts good 
oats at a feed 3 times a day, and not more 
than 14 Ibs of hay per day. Water before 
feeding and give regular exercise. 





Deranged Udder—J. C. S. N Y, hasa 
cow which has lost the use of one quarter 
of her udder. It is hard and has been in 
this condition for a year. The chances are 
against such a case getting better. Try the 
following: Mix iodine 2 dr, vaseline 2 oz, 
rub a little of this on the affected part twice 
a week and continue it for several months. 
Also give 1 dr iodide of potassium at a dose 
morning and evening, in bran mash, and 
continue it for 3 weeks, then skip 2 weeks 
and give again, and so on for two months. 





Butter—A-New Jersey subscriber asks 
why it takes so long to churn his cream 
into butter, and what is the cause of cream 
fermenting. If the cream is thick and rich, 
it should be cool when put into the churn. 
If it is thin, poor cream, the temperature 
should be at least 60 degrees. If the cow 
or cows are near being fresh the cream will 
sometimes not churn easily. The bubbles 
that form on cream when it is chufning are 
caused by it being either too hot or too 
cold. Try a temperature of 60 degrees. 





Weak Back—S. G. W.’s horse has lost the 
use of his hind parts. When he is down 
he cannot get up, but when heu is helped 
up he seems as well as ever. There are 
two causes for this trouble: First, ossifi- 
cation of the lumbar vertebrae. In this case 
the horse does not lie down for months or 
years, but if he should get down he can- 
not get up himself, and, after that he will 
lie down but cannot get up withouc help. 
in such cases it is better to destroy him. 
sn the second case it is caused from a de- 
rangement of the nerves of the loins, and 
is best treated by giving the horse 1 dram 
cf the fluid extract of nux vomica at a 
dose in a bran mash, twice a day, and con- 
tinue it for. several weeks, also rub the loins 
once a day with a little compound soap lin- 
iment. 
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Michigan Horticulturists Meet. 





Of more than usual interest was the re- 
cent annual meeting of Michigan fruit men 
at Ann Arbor. The attendance from out- 
side the city was about as large as is usual, 
but very few were present from the city. 
The sessions were held in university build- 
ings. An unusually large number of able 
papers were presented by practical growers 
and members of the faculty of the univer- 
sity of Michigan. 

Pres Morrill, in his annual address, stated 
that the whole state was becoming an or- 
chard and that the work of the society was 
plainly laid out before it, It has been dem- 
onstrated th the small fruit business can 
be and has been overdone. This and the in- 
crease of fungoids and other diseases is 
creating a demand for more thorough 
knowledge and careful application in the 
work of the wide-awake horticulturists, 

Secy Ely C. Reid of Allegan, in his annual 
report, told of the generally prosperous 
condition of the society, the increasing in- 
terest in the purely commercial features of 
the local associations, especially along ship- 
ping lines, and the just demand for the lit- 
erature of the society. Asa W. Slayton of 
Grand Rapids, in his report as treasurer, 
showed the healthy financial condition of 
the state society, the amount of permanent 
funds in the possession of the treasurer be- 
ing $2786, a net gain for the year of $201. 
There was considerable discussion over the 
election of officers, the people from the 
eastern part of the state claiming that 
those from the western portion were hold- 
ing most of the offices. The following of- 
ficers were finally selected: Pres, Hon C. 
H. Monroe; sec, Ely C. Reid of Allegan; 
treas, Asa W. Slayton of Grand Rapids; 
new members of board of directors, R. M. 
Kellogg, Thomas Gunson and R. J. Coryell. 
The next annual meeting will be held at 
Detroit. 

Prof Noble of the university gave one of 
the most interesting and practical, - and 
therefore valuable talks of the session, his 
subject being The Preservation of Fruits. 
All that is necessary to keep fruit or meat 
from decay is to prevent the growth of 
germs. This is accomplished by killing the 
germ or by preventing its growth by the 
unfavorable conditions surrounding it. 
Spores are undeveloped germs. Spores and 
germs are found in the air, water, dust, and 
adhering to articles everywhere. All germs 
can usually be killed by 15 minutes’ boiling, 
hence this is the usual methou .* preparing 
for preservation. All that is necessary to 
keep from decay after boiung is 
to prevent the contact of fresh germs with 
the substance being worked upon. Spores 
are not so easily disposed of and many 
hours’ boiling often finds them still able to 
produce germs. If the matter to be preserv- 
ed be boiled the usual time, then placed 
in the can or other receptacle to cool for 
24 hours, the live spores will develop into 
germs and a second boiling without re- 
moval from the cans will dispose of them. 
There are several methods of preventing 
the germs from development, as cold stor- 
age, and the addition of preservatives, as 
sugar or salt, and by drying. 

Hon R. D. Graham, who has one-hundred 
acres of peach trees in bearing at Grand 
Rapids, gave a profitable talk upon the 
Peach Outlook. Thousands of peach trees 
are being planted annually, but there is no 
danger of overproduction of good fruit. 
There was, during the last season, practi- 
cally no sale for second rate stock, but the 
best quality found ready sale at good prices. 
Second rate stock was not wanted at all and 
would not be loaded for shipment if pre- 
sented to the buyers free. Many peaches 
were shipped from western Michigan to 
Buffalo, Boston and New York. In this 


Shipment it was developed that varieties 
that acquired high flavor and color without 


FRUITS AND FLOWERS 


becoming mellow were received at the place 


of consignment with the most favor. 
Peaches of the Chili, Elberta and Engle- 
man types make desirable varieties for 


shipment. 





Winter Protection for Plants. 
F. H. SWEET. 





Plants of all kinds which require protec- 
tion during winter should have it not later 
than December. It is not often that the 
winter is sufficiently severe to harden the 
ground before this, nor is it necessary to 
cover such things as strawberries before 
the weather settles to continual cold. As 
every one knows who has been observant 
of the causes of plants getting injured dur- 
ing winter, it is not generally the intense 
cold which destroys so much as it is the fre- 
quent freezing and thawing, therefore to 
check these sudden changes of temperature 
should be the aim when applying the pro- 
tecting material. 

Evergreen boughs and forest leaves are 
the best materials for winter covering, and 
these are what nature uses in protecting 
the roots of plants. Some of our beautiful 
wild flowers, trilllums, dodecatheon, san- 
guinaria, hepatica and others, develop their 
flowers better and make finer specimens 
when growing on the north side of a knoll 
or hill shaded during the winter from the 


sun’s rays and covered with leaves from 
the overhanging trees. Wild strawberries, 
violets and anemones are always finest 


growing in shady delis. While the extra 
moisture in such a position may have some 
influence in the success of these plants, 
still the shading in winter keeps the plants 
in more perfect condition than wher fully 
exposed to more frequent thawings and 
freezings, as they are liable to when grow- 
ing in a southern exposure. 

Rhododendrons and kalmias growing in 
exposed places are much benefited by 
shading with evergreen boughs. If -a large 
bed of them has to be covered, it is the bet- 
ter plan to make a temporary frame over 
the whole bed, upon which the branches 
can be laid and fastened down to prevent 
them being blown off by severe wind 
storms. The top has to be made sufficient- 
ly strong to prevent a fall of snow weigh- 
ing the whole down and crushing the 
plants. Snow is always good for protect- 
ing the roots of growing plants during win- 
ter and even the tops, where it does not 
crush them. It often serves a good purpose 
in protecting tender evergreens during a 
period of intense cold. But sometimes the 
shaking off of the snow before a severe 
frost becomes the means of causing the de- 
struction of some of the finer kinds of ever- 
greens. 

Any loose material, free from weeds, is 
suitable for the protection of strawberries, 
roses and the different kinds of herbaceous 
plants. While many of our fine plants are 
perfectly hardy, still a slight protection 
will make them come out better in the 
spring, make a better growth and produce 
finer and better flowers. All new- 
ly set trees should have the = sur. 
face of the ground mulched a foot or two 
beyond the ends of the roots, but previous 
to putting it on bank up the base of the 
trees with soil. This helps to keep. the 
trees from being shaken with the wind, and 
the mice are not so liable to gnaw the bark, 
as they often do. When mulch is used 
they find protection under it, and want no 
better amusement than destroying the bark 
just at the surface of the ground during 
winter. 





Christmas Greens and decorations are 
again greatly, in evidence at this holiday 
season in the city markets. In some direc- 
tions there is an apparent shortage in the 
supply of holly, while mistletoe is gener- 
ally abundant. So with evergreen trees, 
which are forwarded from northern forests. 





The Cane Sugar Crop of the south is 
250,000 to 325,000 long tons annually. 





THE MARKET GARDEN. 


Lettuce Rot Conquered. 





Doubtless more money has been made 
growing lettuce under glass than any other 
greenhouse crop. The great difficulty has 
been to secure accurate information of the 
best method of suppressing the various 
diseases and pests which are especially in- 
jurious in the dampness and heat of the 
greenhouse. Prof Stone and Mr Sharpe of 
the Mass exp sta at Amherst have been 
experimenting with various methods of 
combating the germ disease which causes 
lettuce to wilt and die. 

It is caused by a fungus which in infested 
soils spread over the surfac:, and attack- 
ing the plants near the roots, sometimes 
cuts off the circulation in a single night, 
causing their speedy death. Various reme- 
dies were tried, including lime on the sur- 
face, which did no good, the fungus even 
spreading over the lime, and a sprinkling 
of sand, which was of some use, but did 
not prevent the disease. Drying the soil 
was tried, but that proved of little use. 
The only remedy which really proved ef- 
fectual was using sterilized soil, that is, 
soil which had been heated to about 186 
degrees. This was spread on top of the 
lettuce beds and around the plants after 
setting. The germs of the blight being all 
killed in this soil the disease did not get up 
through to attack the plants until they 
were out of the way. In a recent interview 
with Mr Sharpe, he stated that in a bed 
treated this way only one plant was affect- 
ed and that was evidently where the ster- 
ilized soil was applied too thinly. Various 
depths were tried in different beds, from 
four inches to one inch. It was found that 
the disease worked up throug’ the one inch 


soil before the plant was mature, and it 
was concluded that two inches was the 
least depth of the prepared soil which 


would be safe. 

It is necessary to repeat the treatment on 
every crop of lettuce grown, but the process 
is not expensive and is so certain that it 
may be found practicable even in large 
greenhouses. The same result could be ob- 
tained from fresh soil from a field known 
not to be affected with the blight, but the 
difficulty would be in getting soil abso- 
lutely free. If this remeay proves effectual 
it will be worth a vast sum to the exten- 
sive lettuce growing interests around the 
large cities. Prof Stone and Mr Sharpe are 
also experimenting with lettuce burn, the 
disease which causes the sides and ends of 
the leaves to turn brown and dry. The 
disease seems to come on more easily when 
plants are weakened from any cause. The 
conclusion seems to be that proper care in 
feeding the plants is the best remedy. It 
often seems to come on when plants have 
been watered while the temperature of the 
room is too high, causing an effect similar 
to that produced on outdoor plants when 
watered on a hot sunny day. 





Midwinter Stability in Potatoes. 





A fairly conservative distribution to date 
cf the large crop, liberal stocks still in 
first hands, and an undertone of compara- 
tive confidence in maintaining present mod- 
erate prices seems to sum up the situation 
in potatoes. Special inquiry made by Amer- 
ican Agriculturist through béest-posted cor- 
respondents in the trade all point in this 
direction. In the heavy producing sections 
which are depended upon for winter sup- 
plies, including northern Me, York state, 
Mich and the northwest, a good many po- 
tatoes are still in the country districts. The 
heavy shipments natural to the weeks im- 
mediately following the harvest were han- 
dled in good shape without demoralizing the 
markets, and now that cold weather is at 
hand with freezing temperatures, the move- 
ment from country to city will be more 
evenly distributed, dependent largely upon 





the character of the consuming demand, 
the weather and the availability of suitable 
cars for shipment. 


In replies received from prominent deal- 
ers at the large market centers, and from 
buyers and country shipping points.it is 
the exception where anyone indicates a be- 
lief in materially higher prices. On the other 
hand, there is an undertone of general con- 
fidence that a fair degree of steadiness may 
be expected during the next three months. 
In some prominent producing sections, 
farmers have disposed of the major part 
of their crops; but as a whole the propor- 
tion of the amount harvested still remain- 
ing in farmers’ hands in the surplus sec- 
tions is fairly liberal, in many instances 
half to two-thirds. Potatoes as a rule are 
keeping well, with little complaint of rot. 

The potato crop of the great northwest, 
including Mich, Wis, Minn, the Dakotas 
and down into Neb and Ia is always a con- 
trolling factor in shaping the markets at ail 
northern cities. Stock from Mich and some 
other western sections is now moving tow- 
ard N Y about as regularly as it can be 
absorbed, the N E consuming centers are 
supplied with tubers from northern Me and 
York state, and the Chicago territory is re- 
ceiving ample quantities from compara- 
tively nearby points, and the northwest 
generally. Regular shippers who make a 
business of it the year around are now 
handling the bulk of the potatoes, moving 
and shipping their own stocks and current 
purchases from farmers. On this account 
receipts at large centers will not be as 
heavy as during the fall, but the stock is 
ready to come forward about as freely as 
the trade can take care of it at a reasonable 
price. Any continued severely cold weather 
tending to restrict the movement, with ma- 
terial advance in price, would probably be 
followed by greatly increased offerings. 

A good many potatoes in the aggregate 
still remain in farmers’*hands in N Y, al- 
though the heavy sections have shipped 
freely, and in certain counties the bulk of 
the supply has either gone to storage or 
moved into distributive channels. Potatoes 
as a rule have Kept well thus far, although 
there is considerably more complaint of rot 
than further west. A prominent concern 
buying and shipping in Wayne Co writes 
us that only 20 per cent of the crop remains 
in farmers’ hands in that part of the state, 
more or less rot, market fairly strong 
around 30c to farmers. A relatively greater 
part of the crop is on hand in Orleans Co, 
mostly going into store, keeping generally 
well, although some rot, country price 
about 30c. A well-posted correspondent in 
Tioga Co thinks fully half the crop in farm- 
ers’ hands, present price 30@3ic. These fig- 
ures also prevail in Yates Co, where farm- 
ers still hold perhaps a third of the crop. 
Considerable quantities in Washington Co, 
not keeping especially well, and stock will 
shrink perhaps 10 per cent on account of 
rot, present price $1 per bbl of 180 lbs. Coun- 
try price in Cortland Co about 30c, and in 
Ontario Co 33c. 


SS ae 

A Bullish Opinion on Potatoes—The un- 
dertone of the markets in this part of the 
state is one of positive strength, and prices 
must eventually go higher. The markets 
have stood the rush of the season with re- 
markable firmness and the potatoes re- 
maining will go from store only at an ad- 
vance. Early Dec finds about half the crop 
in farmers’ hands, price 33c per bu.—[C. W. 
Burnett, Ontario Co, N Y. 


Foreign Onions Have Secured a_ good 
foothold in the estimate of consumers, our 
imports during 10 mos being 568,000 bu, 
largely Bermudas, against 546,000 bu one 
year ago, and only 48,000 bu two years ago. 





Our Exports to Spain for 10 mos of ’98 
were only $5,773,000 against over $9,000,000 in 
normal years. 








POTATOES 


Do You Get Up with a Lame Back? 


y me 
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Do You Have Rheumatism or Neuralgia? 


Are You Sleepless, 


Nervous, Irritable ? 


Kidney Trouble Makes You Miserable. 





SWAMP-ROOT Is the Great Remedy for Kidney, Bladder and 
Uric Acid Troubles.—To Prove Its Wonderful Merits, You May 
Have a Sample Bottle Sent Absolutely Free by Mail. 





Well people have healthy kidneys. 


You are in no danger of being sick if you) 


keep your kidneys well. 

They filter your blood, keep it pure and 
free from disease-breeding germs. 

Your other organs may need care, but 
your kidneys most, because they do most. 

If you are sick, begin with your kidneys, 
because as soon as they are well they will 
help all the other organs to health. 

The treatment of some diseases may be 
delayed without danger, not so with kidney 
disease. 

Swamp-Root is the great discovery of Dr. 
Kilmer, the eminent kidney and bladder 
specialist, and is a genuine specific with 
wonderful healing action on the kidneys. 

It will be found by both men and women 
just what is needed in all cases of kidney 
and bladder disorders, lame back, dull pain 
or ache in the back, gravel, catarrh of the 
bladder, rheumatism, sciatica, neuralgia, 











uric acid troubies and Bright’s disease, which 
is the worst form of neglected kidney trouble. 

Swamp-Root corrects inability to hold 
water and promptly overcome: that un- 
pleasant necessity of being compelled to go 
often during the day, and to get up many 
times during the night. 

The way to be well is to pay attention to 
your kidneys. 

To take Swamp-Root when you are suffer- 
ing from clogged kidneys. 

This prompt, mild and wonderful rem- 
edy is easy to get at the drug stores, 

To prove its merits you may have a sample 
bottle, and a book telling more about it, 
both sent absolutely free by mail. is 

The great discovery, Swamp-Root, is so 
remarkably successful that our readers are 
advised to write for a free sample bottle, 
and to kindly mention the American 
Agriculturist when sending their addresses 
to Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 
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TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS: 


It is the intention of the publishers of this paper 
to admit into their columns none but reliable ad- 
vertisers, and we believe that all the advertise- 
ments ir this paper are from such parties. If sub- 
scribers find any of them to be otherwise, we 
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tio this paper when answering advertisements, 
as advertisers often advertise different things in 
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Christmas presents are freely given by 
American Agriculturist to its thousands of 
readers. Our colored plate, one of the first 
of the kind ever made, will be appreciated 
by every man, woman and child who loves 
poultry. And who does not? The great 
garden competition announced in this num- 
ber is another Christmas present that will 
keep up the interest ‘n horticulture every 
week during 1899. We earnestly hope that 
everyone who has land enough for a family 
garden or more will enter the contest. It 
certainly behooves all who wish to promote 
the great horticultural interests of Amer- 
ica to co-operate in this international ef- 
fort. 





Two advances ‘” the price of milk within 
a few weeks, each of 4c per qt, is the au- 
tumn record of the Five States milk pro- 
ducers’ association. This means an in- 
crease of 20c on each 40-qt can of milk 
shipped to New York, Brooklyn or Jersey 
City. It means a gain of fully $5000 a day 
to the farmers. Thus every day since this 
advance the farmers have got back more 
money than their total investment in the 
milk producers’ association, for its dues 
have hardly yet reached a total of $5000! 
If the F S MPA never did anything else, 
it has already paid handsomely for all the 
money and work put into it. But it might 
do still more, and unless all signs fail it 
will do more. The number of co-operative 
creameries that are going up, and the de- 
termination among farmers to promote 
their own interests in the milk business, all 
show the right spirit. It is a satisfaction 
to the American Agriculturist to have been 
instrumental in putting this great organiz- 
ation on its feet. Its secretary, H. T. Coon 


of Little York, Cortland Co, N Y, can sup- 
ply further particulars. 


Its 4000 members 


EDITORIAL 


control nearly 15,000 out of the 25,000 40-qt 
cans of milk daily shipped to this market, 
and possess farm property valued at some 
$12,000,000. Although it’s a great showing 
for an organization that eight months ago 
almost ‘‘died aborning,”’ like several of pre- 
ceding efforts in this line. 





Agriculture and Imperialism--I. 





Nothing less than immediate, uncon- 
ditional annexation of Porto Rico, Cuba and 
the Philippines and their admission to the 
Union as territories, with all the privileges 
of interstate free trade, irrespective of their 
form of government! This demand comes 
from Spanish property holders on these 
islands, and from a small but powerful 
coterie in this country who seek to monopo- 
lize the cheap labor and marvelous produc- 
tiveness of the tropics. What is there in it 
for the annexationists? By remission of 
duties, they would make an extra profit of 
$30 or $40 on every ton of sugar, $5 to 8 on 
every pound of cigars, $1.50 on every pound 
of wrapper tobacco, $25 to $40 on every ton 
of rice, and proportional extra profits on all 
early or tropical fruits and vegetables. 
These crops and industries here in the Unit- 
ed States would of course be ruined by 
such competition. 

It is safe to say that in this way there 
would be taken from the United States rev- 
enues at least $100,000,000 annually, 
with a constant ratio of increase. This loss 
of revenue would have to made good by in- 
creased direct taxation of our people here at 
home. They are to be taxed another $100,- 
000,000 yearly for added cost of the army 
and navy, to say nothing of upward of 
$1,000,000,000 expenses incurred on account 
of the war of 1898, including pensions. 

In other words, after having given freely 
of our blood and treasure to drive out their 
Castilian oppressors, Spanish proprietors in 
the East and West Indies now seek a year- 
ly bonus of untold millions from their de- 
liverers. And certain domestic combina- 
tions in the sugar, tobacco, trucking and 
fruit trades have entered into an unholy 
alliance to this end. So long as their enor- 
mous profits are sure, they don’t care if 
thereby vast and promising domestic indus- 
tries are destroyed, and $250,000,000 a year 
new taxes are piled upon the American 
farmer and people. History fails to reveal 
so shameless a conspiracy of pelf at the na- 
tional expense. Its success would cause a 
moral decline and an undermining of the 
basic principles of government that 
bode far worse for the republic than the 
sacrifice of men and money in the tropics 
and of material prosperity at home that 
this nefarious plan would involve. 

HOW THE FARMER WOULD BE HIT. 

The best things in agriculture to-day in 
the United States are the specialties that 
free trade with the tropics would knock out. 
That policy would permanently blight Flor- 
ida and almost annihilate her agricultural 
industries, making Florida only a way sta- 
tion to the tropics. It would seriously com- 
rete with the important industry of grow- 
ing early fruits and vegetables, both in 
southern and northern states. It would 
probably obliterate cigar leaf tobacco cul- 
ture in New England, New York, Pennsyl- 


vania, Ohio, Wisconsin, Florida and 
Texas. It would transfer to Ponce, San- 
tiago, Havana and Manila the vast 
cigar - manufacturing industry of the 
United States, whose skilled labor and 


millions upon millions of capital could not 
compete with labor at one-fourth our wages 
working on tropical leaf. The extent to 
which the vast semi-tropic fruit industry 
of the south, southwest and Pacific coast 
would be injured by free trade with the 
East and West Indies is self-evident. The 
fruits of the northern belt would also be 
affected. 

The production of sugar in the United 
States, already given a hard blow by the 





annexation of Hawaii, would be most ser. 
iously interfered with. In fact, sugar rais.« 
ed by the yellow and black labor of the East 
and West Indies, if admitted duty free, would 
probably annihilate our domestic sugar- 
producing industry. Louisiana and Texas 
alone can produce cane sugar enough to 
supply the whole country. Beets for the 
manufacture of sugar are now being grown 
with wonderful success in every state and 
territory from New York and Virginia to 
the Pacific. Such factories as are already es- 
tablished for the manufacture of beet sugar 
are doing splendidly. Millions of capital are 
now ready to embark in numerous beet 
sugar enterprises in twenty states, the 
moment congress declares against free 
sugar from the tropics. 

Thousands upon thousands of farmers in 
the sugar-beet belt are eager to grow all 
the beets needed to supply this country 
with all the sugar it consumes, Farmers 
realize that at $4 to 6 per ton, sugar beets 
afford the new and profitable crop they so 
much need. From both the agricultural 
and manufacturing standpoints, the beet 
sugar industry in the United States is way 
beyond the experimental stage; and with a 
continuance of the present federal policy 
beet sugar offers one of the safest and most 
profitable investments for capital, agricul- 
ture, and labor. And this in face of the 
fact that the average annual wholesale 
price of granulated sugar fell from 7.6c per 
pound in 1889 to 4%c in 1897, while to-day 
sugar is cheaper than ever before. 

The remedy for the above evils and how 
to apply it, will be considered in our next 
issue. 


rio 


Several names have been suggested for 
Gov Roosevelt’s appointee as commissioner 
of agriculture for the state of New York. 
Among them are Prof Roberts and S. D. 
Willard, neither of whom would accept. 
Other candidates, who are here stated in 
order of their peculiar qualifications for 
this place, are George T. Powell of Ghent, 
W. Judson Smith of Syracuse, A. R. East- 
man of Waterville, J. S. Woodward of 
Lockport. It is understood in political cir~ 
cles, however, that the present commis- 
sioner, C. A. Wieting, has things “fixed” 
for his reappointment and that “no others 
need apply.” Gov Roosevelt has a way, 
however, of doing things on his own ac- 
count irrespective of the “‘fixers.”’ It would 
be very refreshing to the farmers of the 
Empire state if he signalled the assumption 
of his duties as governor by appointing any 
one of the men mentioned, all of whom 
have the fullest confidence of the farmers, 
irrespective of party, but none of whom is 
particularly powerful as a politician. Mr 
Wieting has, of course, done his best, but 
his appointment was largely a political one 
and it would be well now to let the farmers 
be heard from. 


— — 


Now that the novelty has worn off, farm- 
ers’ institute managers find it difficult to 
introduce new and practical features or 
subjects that will interest their hearers. 
Some farmers in New York state already 
write us complaining that there is too much 
“threshing of old straw.” They call for 
fresh topics by new speakers, or more at- 
tractive ways of presenting old subjects. 
The demand is a legitimate one, especially 
in a state that spends money like water to 
promote agriculture. More object teach- 
ing, more of the practice and less of the 
theory, more of the business end of farm- 
ing and less of the old familiar phases of 
work. More effort to bring out discussion 
and recital of experiences from farmers in 
the audience. More exhibits, working 
models and practical specimens for illus- 
trating the lectures. The farmers’ wives 
are beginning to want more and better in- 
stitute work along these lines on their spe- 
cialties. The imperial state of New York 
ought to lead the world in all this work— 
but it doesn’t do so yet. 





American [eats in Great Favor. 





Our foreign trade in hog product con- 


tinues relatively greater than in 
beef and dairy products. Exports of 
bacon, hams, lard, etc, continue 
very heavy and while foreigners 


are taking enormous quantities of dressed 
and canned beef, the movement of these 
items is somewhat behind last year for the 
last 11 months. Exports of butter and cheese 
are very much smaller than in ’97, albeit the 
foreign market is in a healthy  posi- 
tion, everything considered. November ex- 
ports of live cattle were 23,000 head and for 
11 months of ’98, 332,000 head, these being 
worth $30,000,000. Including beef cattle we 
have shipped abroad during 11 months meat 
products to the value of $178,000,000 against 
$160,000,000 last year. 
EXPORTS OF BEEF AND PORK PRODUCT. 
ac eo Ry ied ume d Nov-~ 
189 1897 1898 1897 


Butter, Ibs, a 681,591 12,870,433 29,880,673 
Total value, $129,805 $109,521 2,060,454 $4,322,531 
Av value, 16.1¢ 16.1¢ 16.1¢ 14.4¢ 

Cheese, lbs, 2,022,163 2,127,566 36,775,644 54,425,842 
Total value, “@185, 497 $194,253 83, 048, 403 $4,947,783 
Av value, 9.1¢ 9.1¢ 8.3¢ 9.1¢ 


Beef, fresh, lbs, 22,739,7 713 21,440,861 243,783, 333 256,003,647 
Total value, 81,882,260 #1, 812, 270 #20, 897,740 $20,313, rv 
Av value 8.4¢ 5¢e 7.9 

Beef ,canne d, lbs, 5,606, rT 3,685,649 31,699,679 37,270, 253 
Total value, $525,501 $338,265 82,889,190 3,236,212 

Beef. salted, Ibs, 5,670.299  3,163,£05 43,634,632 39,302,583 
Total value, —#305,786 $179,850 $2,462,750 $1,995,974 








Tallow, lbs, »310,134 3,285,809 95,546,760 47,773,813 
pacon, ibs, 43.030.; oy 51,269,122 566,752,503 516, 718.142 
Hams, lbs, 11,292,123 199,233.948 155,277,879 
Pork, lbs, y 6 5,859,994 118,633,815 63,445,137 
Lard, Ibs, 68, 183, 550 49,452,065 647 052,449 546,992,207 
Total value, $3,949,924 $2,631,016 $38,271,182 28,200,329 
Oleo oil, lbs, 8,287,594 9,506,635 125,539,917 106,479,699 
Total value, $512,055 $559,466 $7,490,555 $6,319,851 
Ole’n.’rgar’e,Ibs, 412,671 194,420 5,399,285 3,557,330 
Tc tal value, $40,197 $19,440 $467,223 $347,564 
Total, $15,601,324 $13 757,610 $178,475,665 $160,364,649 





Three Hundred Million Dollars would 
just about represent the value of our ex- 
ports of breadstuffs during the calendar 
year now closing, All of this period we have 
been shipping abroad at the rate of $25,000,- 
000 monthly, and theyear’stotal will far ex- 
ceed that of ’97. The average value of the 
129,000,000 bu wheat exported is a shade less 
than 90c per bu, some 10c under a year ago, 
while our corn exports are both larger in 
volume and higher in average value. No- 
vember exports of this cereal were phe- 
nomenally large, exceeding 15,000,000 bu. We 
present our usual array of official figures 
covering our 

EXPORT TRADE IN GRAIN AND FLOUR. 
7-——November—, ll mos end’d Nov~ 
1898 1897 1898 1897 
Wheat, bu, 16,449,862 16,332,671 128,587,623 95,761,356 
Total value, $11,935, 4823 B15, 091,597 gills, 149,80 0 286, 4 


Av value, 72.5 
Wheat flour,bbls, 1,781,898 1,247,431 14,615, 582. 11,674,607 


Total value, 7,167, 117 $5,680,922 $63 63,916, 826 49.633, 682 
Corn, bu, 15,190,835 13, od 575 185,277, 340 169,893,948 
Total value, $5,779,428 $4,488,199 $68,480,447 P 091,342 
Av value, 31.4c -2C 35.9 31.2c 
Cornmeal, bbls, 83,566 57,323 713,083 623,804 
Total value, $182,446 $111,909 $1,710,688 $1,205,097 
Oats, bu, 2,604,377 7,574,284 48,546,225 45,188,042 
Total value, $313,333 $2,033,265  $15.544,753 sil, —_ 663 
Oatmeal, lbs, {7,481,576 6,283,144 73,251,336 526 
Total value, 155,624 124,709 $1,531,663 #1. "028: 934 
Rye, bu, 035,480 160,119 14,280 330 9,233,663 
Total value, $596,400 626,789 $8,307,504  $4.362,076 
Barley, bu, 413.228 300,313 4,130,712 15,121,271 
Total value, $233,206 #606, 217 $2,069,660 #6, 450, 197 
Total, $26,897,886 $28,763,547 $277,135,341 $214,180,400 





Farm Prices of leading crops Dec 1, ac- 
cording to Statistician John Hyde of the 
dept of agri, were as follows: Corn 28.7c 
per bu, against 26.38c last year; oats 25.6c, 
against 21.2c one year ago; barley 41.4c, 
against 37.7c; rye 46.3c, against 44.7c; buck- 
wheat 45c, against 42.1c; potatoes 41.4c, 
against 54.7c; hay $6 per ton, against 6.62 
last year. In the Dec crop bulletin the es- 
timate of the acreage and condition of win- 
ter wheat and rye is withheld for revision. 


Far-Away Africa is buying more goods 
in this country every year. In the fiscal 
year ’94 total U S exports to Africa were 
less than $5,000,000; during the first 10 mos 
of the present calendar year we have sent 
them merchandise to the value of $14,986,000, 
and bought African product to the value of 
$7,267,000. During the first 9 mos of ’98 we 
have included in our exports to Africa 1,- 
834,000 bu corn, more than double that of the 
previous year; 3,608,000 bu wheat against 
less than 2,000,000 bu corresponding period 








in ’97. O. P. Austin of the bureau of sta- 
tistics also reports an increase over last 
year in our exports of canned beef and 
lard and says that fine American butter has 
found a market in that part of the world, 
with 9 mos shipments 16,000 lbs against 15,- 
300 lbs one year ago and 3400 lbs two years 
ago. 





Trucking Charges on Produce—No 
change has been made in truckage charges 
at Boston for some time. As business is 
done the truckman does not grow wealthy, 
in spite of the fact that farmers regard a 
charge of 5c per package large enough to 
enable a truckman to prosper greatly. He 
never stops to think that the truckman is 
obliged to furnish his wagon to be used as 
a selling place and there are many times 
when 25 barrels will be the extent of a 
man’s work per day. The truckman consid- 
ers he must get $3.25 or 3.50 out of each 
man and team before one cent comes back 
to him, The labor of the man, the use of 
the horses, and the wear and tear on the 
wagon eat up 3.25 every day without any 
doubt.—[A Boston Commission Man. 





The Smaller Wool Imports—During 10 
mos of ’98 we received only 88,000,000 lbs 
wool from abroad, against 329,000,000 lbs one 
year ago, and 123,000,000 lbs two years ago 





Fertilizers for Tobacco. 





Upon the proper form of the plant food 
supplied largely depends the quality of 
cigar tobacco raised. And upon quality 
as much as quantity depend the profits of 
the crop. One of the best presentations 
of this whole subject is made by Prof 
Charles V. Mapes in his pamphlet, which 
should be at once obtained and carefully 
studied: by every tobacco grower. This 
booklet is a veritable treatise on this all-im- 
portant topic as well as showing truthfu!ly 
the merits of the Mapes tobacco manure, 
which have produced many of the finest 
and most profitable crops ever raised in 
the famous cigar leaf section of the Con- 
necticut valley. The pamphlet can be had 
free of cost by addressing a postal to 
Mapes Fertilizer Co, 143 Liberty street, 
New York, saying: ‘‘Please send me your 
tcbacco pamphlet as stated in A A.” Sign 
your name, postoffice and state. 





Sugar Beet Notes. 





Beet Sugar Promotion in Central New York. 


One of the latest movements looking tuw- 
ard a sugar factory is that of farmers in 
Yates and adjoining counties in N Y fora 
factory at Penn Yan. A meeting of the in- 
terests of this enterprise was held at that 
city last week to explain the situation to 
the farmers and get them interested in 
pledging sufficient acres to warrant the 
building of a factory. A statement was 
made that European capital is looking for 
investment in an enterprise of this charac- 
ter in central western N Y. According to 
the promoters, this foreign capital is ready 
to join with local interests, each taking cer- 
tain amount of the stock. It is estimated 
that it would require 4000 acres of beets to 
supply factary in a new modern builuing, 
equipped with best machinery. 

It is proposed to pay farmers for beets 
according to the sugar content. For all 
beets containing 16 per cent the promoters 
intimate that $6 per ton will be paid, for 18 
per cent $6.50 per ton, these prices being bas- 
ed upon the continuance of the present state 
bounty of $1 per ton. For beets averaging 


‘ ondy 12 per cent sugar the price would be $4 


per ton, with 25c for each additional 1 per 
cent and the $1 bounty. 

It is not likely that the common farmer 
will raise beets giving much over 13 to 15 


per cent as the average over large areas. 


The average sugar contenf in the beets re- 
ceived at the Rome (N Y) sugar factory 
this year was 13 per cent, although certain 
samples tested much higher. In taking hold 
of this highly encouraging new enterprise 
of growing beets for sugar, it is well for 
farmers to understand the situation in all 
its phases. Better figure too low and get 
higher returns than were expected, than to 
get your ideas up to the point where disap- 
pointment is almost certain. The business 
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is good enough, figured on the most con- 
servative basis, other things being equal. 





The Los Alamitos Sugar Co, whose fac- 
tory is at Los Alamitos, near Los 
Angeles, Cal, reports for 1898: “On 
account of the severe drouth we 
did not plant more than 1400 acres. Of 
this amount we got a stand of about 300 
acres from which we received 3000 tons of 
beets, which produced 6000 bags of sugar. 
Under usual normal conditions, we should 
have planted 7000 acres and from this 
would have received about 70,000 tons cf 
beets, which would produce about 14,000,000 
lbs of sugar, so you can see that this year’s 
campaign was quite disastrous to the com- 
pany. We have made contracts for 1899 to 
have 8000 acres planted; up to the present 
time (Dec 6) have not had any rain, but 
there is plenty of time yet, and if it comes 
this month or in January we are sure to get 
a good crop.” 








Farmer’s Handy Feed Cooker. 


Reader’s attention is called to this device,which 
is sold at $12.50 for 50-gallon capacity. By feeding 
poultry and animals cooked food during winter, 
at least 


ADMFRS HAND Vee 
FARME ) HANDY FEED pn 





one-third of the feed is saved; also having stock 
in a healthy condition, preventing hog cholera 
among your hogs and insuring the hens laying 
freely during the winter months. On application 
to the Empire Manufacturing Co., Quincy, Ill., a 
catalogue giving full deseription may be obtained. 
They are made in all sizes. 


CanYouDrive aNail? 


Sogbety thet con Gren e 


The Chandlee Fence. 













ter, handsomer fence in the end. Look 
out. ennnt stays wah Cat — 


twisting. pee 
secret is in the lock which absolutely olde ne ou stay. 
It WEWANT AGENTS most good = Wee yo 
eve oca. e give exclu- 
es ve ta ate nS Se on.” Write or terms and terri- 
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THE ICE CROP. 


By THERON L. HILES. How to harvest, ship and use 
ice. A complete, practical treatise for farmers, da 
men, ice dealers, produce shippers, meat ackers, co 4 
storers, and all interested in ice houses, cold storage, an 
the handling or use of ice in any way. yon a! a 
recipes for iced dishes and beverages. The book is illus- 
trated by cuts of the tools and machinery used in cuttin 
and storing ice, and the different forms of ice houses an 
cold storage buildings. 122 pp., ill., 1émo. Cloth, $1.00. 
Gatslogue fre free of this and many other publications. 
o JUDD CoO., 52 Lafayette Pl., New York 
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GRANGE 





8s. 8. 


PATRONS OF AUSBANDRY. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 
Pennsylvania’s Finance Committee. 

It takes wise judgment on the part of the 
finance committee of any large organiza- 
tion to steer clear of shoals, especially when 
the income is small and there are numer- 
ous uses for which money can be expended 
judiciously. But the finance committee of 
the Pa state grange is composed of broad- 
minded Patrons who have made a success 
in their profession of farming and are 
therefore well equipped to guide the grange 
ship of state. 

D. B. McWilliams of Port Royal was 
born in Juniata Co in 1844, received his 
education in the public schools of his na- 
tive county, taught school four’ terms, 
spent the greater part of his life on the 
farm and is a thorough agriculturist. Was 
a charter memberof Walnut grange, No 776, 
organized Feb, 1884. Was elected the first 
master of that grange, elected a member 
of the finance committee of Pa state grange 
in 1888 and has been continued in the same 
office for ten years. 

H. B. Corry, the present chairman of 
the committee, was born at Corryland, 
Bradford Co, in 1862. Attended the common 
schools of his native county, graduated at 
Mansfield state normal school in ’84, com- 
pleted scientific course at Indiana univer- 
sity, graduating with the honors as presi- 
dent of class of ’88. Is a farmer and a char- 
ter member of Aspinwall grange, No 137. 
Elected a member of finance committee in 
1890 and re-elected in 1893 and 1896. 

S. S. Blyholder of Leechburg was born in 
Armstrong Co in ’49, was educated in the 
common schools of his district and the 
Irwin high school; then took a course in 
vocal music, which profession he followed 
ten years, holding conventions throughout 
Pa and Ohio. He is a breeder of Dorset- 
Horned sheep end Poland-China pigs. Was 
a charter member of his grange, which was 
organized 25 years ago. Brother Blyholder 
is serving his fourth term on the committee. 
He is a very energetic member of the order 
and has great faith in its future. He has 
made farming a success and is always in 
the front ranks. 





Pomona met with Clover 
The officers elected are: 
lecturer, H. 


Blair Co 
Creek grange. 
Master, Thomas B. Hunter; 
Hawk; secretary, H. M. Estep. 

NEW YORK. 

Milton grange is taking action toward 
incorporation and will purchase the prop- 
erty used by it as a grange hall at West 
Milton. This grange celebrated Pomona 
day with a bountiful feast, followed by a 
pleasing program arranged by Lecturer 
Mrs John O. Bentley: Several excellent 
musical selections, a solo by Mrs George 
Shumaker of Greenfield grange and Walter 
Jennings of Charlton grange gave a short 
talk on farming and vegetation in the 


southern states, as observed by him on a 
recent trip to that section Other speakers 
completed a program which was replete 
with enjoyment to the 


large audience 


BLYHOLDER H. B. CORRY 


D. C. M’ WILLIAMS 
THE FINANCE COMMITTEE, PENNSYLVANIA STATE GRANGE 


among whom were a number of visitors, 
one of them being the Hon E. C. Grenelle 
oi Hampton, Ia. 

Portville grange elected: Master, G. D. 
Munger; lecturer, Mrs Odel Holcomb; sec- 
retary, C. H. Mills. This grange is one year 
old and progressing finely. 

NEW JERSEY. 

The New Jersey state grange elected the 
following officers: Master, Edmund Brad- 
dock; overseer, W. F. Gaunt; lecturer, G. S. 
Gillingham; steward, Winfield S. Bonham; 
assistant stewerd, Harrison Quimby; chap- 
lain, John M. Taggart; treasurer, Charles 
Collins; secretary, M. D. Dickinson; gate- 
keeper, E. E. Holcombe; Ceres, Anna E. 


Flitcraft; Pomona, Mary D. Bodine; Flora, 
Ella H. Brown; assistant steward, Maria 
T. Burt. 





The Grange for Home Life—The life of 
our forefathers in the wilderness was 
nurtured and developed in the home. Fam- 
ily life was a unit, the father was the head 
of the family, but the power behind the 
throne was embodied in the woman whom 
we ali call mother. Mother never defied 
father’s will nor disputed his word; she 
took good care, however, that father’s will, 
ir its early stages of immaturity, should 
be so shaped, so inspired, by her silent in- 
fluence, that it should prove to be when 
once formulated but the expression of her 
own intuitive judgment. The family was 
a community in itself. There was a house 
full of boys and girls, and not seldom were 
there grandparents and aunts and other 
relatives. This family lived under one roof, 
the different members ate at the same 
table, and they were all workers. Father 
and sons, mother and daughters, worked 
with hand and brain together for the com- 
mon good. None was allowed to shirk and 
put his burden off onto the shoulders of an- 
other. There was a family honor to be 
maintained; one had better die than dis- 
grace his family. There was a family 
opinion and sentiment that was irresisti- 
ble at home and potent in the community. 
But in these latter days the home has many 
competitors. Some, like the saloon, are 
evil; others, while not in themselves evil, 
are nevertheless of such a nature as_ to 
interfere with the development of home 
life. In the midst of such tendencies the 
origin and development of the grange have 
during this present century wrought a 
good work for the conservation of the 
home. The grange is the one associatfon 
next to the church itself that affords a 
place where man and woman, husband and 
wife, brothers and sisters, children older 
and younger, may meet together on a com- 
mon ground, all for each and each for all. 
[From Chaplain C. S. Walker’s Report to 
the Massachusetts State Grange. 





East Indian Cotton—The average area 
under cotton in India is about 16,000 acres 
compared with 22,000 acres in the U 8S. An- 
nual exports of cotton from India are 4,000,- 
000 to 6,000,000 cwts, equal to 1,500,000 bales. 
Exports of cotton from the U S range from 
5,000,000 to 6,000,000 bales. 








ARE BRONCHITIS AND GONSUMP- 
TION GURABLE BY CLIMATE? 


These diseases are so common and cause so 
frightful a sacrifice of life that they appeal to 
science and humanity more strongly than any 
other bodily afflictions. 

Up to seven years ago the medical schools 
and practicing physicians everywhere regard- 
ed bronchitis, asthma and consumption as in- 
curable. All their efforts to cure them through 
medicines given by the stomach had failed. 
Every climate of the world had been tried, yet 
no cures resulted. From long and careful in- 
vestigation of the climates of Florida, south- 
ern California and Texas, in the south, and of 
Colorado, the Adirondacks and other resorts 
in the north, I am confident that no cures of 
actual consumption have ever been effected 
by climate. 

Some years ago I took 70 patients down to 
Florida and remained with them throughout 
the winter. They suffered more from colds, 
malaria, humidity and electrical changes 
there than they would have done here, on the 
banks of the Hudson, and their relapses were 
more obstinate and harder to remedy in that 
climate than I had ever found them in the 
north. 

Nothing but ignorance of the facts can ex- 
cuse a physician for senaing patients witn 
weak or diseased lungsto Florida. Of all south- 
ern resorts it is the worst. The Everglades 
cover hundreds of square miles with floating 
bogs. The whole peninsula abounds in swamps, 
lagoons and stagnant pools, festering with 
decaying vegetation. Its atmosphere is al- 
ways damp, heavy and oppressive. Its tem- 


perature is relaxing and enervating to the 
whole system. Its air is charged malaria, 
which breeds fever, depresses the nervous 


system and aggravates symptom of 
lung disease. 

Another senseless fad is the belief of many 
people in the healing virtue of pines for dis- 
eased lungs; but so far from being true, sta- 
tistics show that no parts of this country are 
so subject to consumption as those covered 
with native pine forests like the ‘Pine tree 
state of Maine,’’ the northern counties of New 


every 


York, the “lumbering regions of Michigan,’ 
the “pitch, tar and turpentine sections of the 
Carolinas’ and the “lumber districts of Can- 
ada.”’ 


This whole question of climate was settled 
years ago by the Brompton consumption hos- 
pital of London. Twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars were set apart to determine its value by 


sending favorable cases to Madeira, Villa 
Franca, Nice, Naples and Egypt. Competent 
physicians accompanied them to supervise 


their diet and exercise, and skilled nurses to 
look after their general comfort. It was a test 
made under the best conditions for success if 
success could be attained by climate alone. It 
was a complete failure. The report to the 
hospital made by the attending physicians 
tells us that not one returne- with a better 
condition of lungs. The disease had advanced 
in all of them. Many suffered more than they 
would have done at home, while over a sixth 
of the number died during the winter. Some 
people appear to derive benefit from change 
of climate, but they are people who have no 
actual disease. They are merely run down in 
health by indoor confinement, sedentary oc- 
cupation or mental overwork. To them rest 
and change are necessary and they ought to 
go where they can live practically in the open 
air. 

People, on the other hand, who have bron- 
chitis or any lung trouble, and expect change 
of air alone to cure them will assuredly be 
disappointed. The disease will remain with 
them, and they will return home with it in a 
more advanced stage. Nothing but curative 
remedies will cure. actual disease. But here 
change of climate is often a great help to 
proper treatment. Pure air purifies the blood, 
increases nutrition, strengthens the nervous 
system and improves tne healing power of the 
body, all of which are important aids to the 
proper treatment of lung diseases. 

Bronchitis, asthma and consumption are 
local inflammatory diseases of the air tubes 
of the lungs. Consumption differs from the 
other two by being infested by poisonous 
bacilli germs, which feed upon and destroy 
the lung tissue. To pretend that air alone 
can heal these inflamed and ulcerated parts 
or destroy these germs is humbug and impos- 
ture, for every physician knows that the air 
would not cure even a sore eye. What is re- 
quired to cure is air medicated according to 
the disease with antiseptics and germicides 
applied directly to the lungs by inhalation. 

ROBERT HUNTER, M D, 
Specialist in Lung Cases, 117 West Forty-fifth 
street, New York. 

Note—Readers of this paper who are inter- 
ested will receive a free copy of Dr Hunter’s 
book by addressing him as above. 
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HEAD OF THE NEw ENGLAND Tospacco GrRow- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


We must unite in uncompromising and 
eternal opposition to the annexation of any of 
the territory or islands obtained by con- 
quest or force of arms. The absorption of 
one paves the way to the certain annexation 
of all sooner or later. Such an event will 
establish a precedent, from which as Sen- 
ator Hoar says (and I firmly believe) will 
date ‘‘the downfall of the American repub- 
lic.’ Our people cannot too quickly arouse 
to the danger that lurks in the near future 
in this proposition of annexing foreign ter- 
ritory and absorption of millions of alien 
and semi-savages. It is.a question that 
every farmer and every man and woman in 
the U S who earns his living by his own 
labor, is directly and vitally interested in. 
If this venomous thing that by the fortune 
or misfortune of war has beén injected into 
our body politic is not burned out root and 
branch, unborn millions will yet live to 
curse the folly and stupidity of the masses 
who permitted capitalistic greed and politi- 
cal lust for fame and glory, to overcome 
and obscure the divinely inspired prin- 
ciples upon which our grand American re- 
public was founded, and that has made 
seventy millions of people prosperous and 
happy beyond any other nation on earth. So 
deeply am I impressed with this that all my 
time, energy and labor are being devoted 
mainly to that one object, opposition to any 
form of annexation, absorption or perma- 
nent sovereignty over any of the former pos- 
sessions of Spain. 

New Yorx—The cold and stormy weather 
of December has interfered somewhat with 
buying, yet packers are securing some very 
fine lots. Growers desire to sell in the bundle 
but expect better prices than the ’97 crop 
fetched. Assorted leaf sells at 9 to 


TOBACCO 





14c through, growers having sold at léc, 
11%c, 10c, 10c, and several at 9 to il%c. 
Buying in the bundle has been fairly active 
at 7 to 9c, mostly 8 to 8%c. Local agents 
are riding considerably. The yield runs from 
1200 to 1800 lbs p a. The recent cold weath- 
er has interfered with striping and assort- 
ing the crop. In Oswego Co, a few lots 
changed hands at 10c p lb assorted and for 
good, fair lots, packers are willing to pay 
that price. Prices are not as yet establish- 
ed.—In the Chemung valley, several sales 
have been made this month, prices .anging 
from 13 to 16c in the bundle. The leaf is of 
very fine quality but large quantities are 
as yet unsold in spite of the presence of an 
unusual number of agents and packers. 


PENNSYLVANIA—Packers continue inac- 
tive as far as buying is concerned. Old 
leaf is being looked over more closely. Old 


filler stock is in good demand if the quality 
is first class, prices going up to 8c. A 
sale of good ’97 seed leaf tops is reported at 
12 to 14c on the scales.- An occasional sale 
of ’98 leaf is made, but prices have not been 
adjusted for crop sales. A Havana crop 
of good quality sold at 12c through. Those 
who planted Cuban seed tobacco under 
contract will do well. 


A Big Output of Manufactured Tobacco. 

The output of manufactured tobacco, as 
shown by receipts of internal revenue, dur- 
ing last Oct exceeded any month but last 
July since 1893. The output has been stead- 
ily increasing for several months and in ci- 
gar production a tremendous output has 
been made. Taxes were paid on cigars of 
$1,473,663 during October, 1898, while during 
October, 1897, $1,164,500 was paid. The total 
revenue on tobacco last October was 
$4,319,480, while in October, 1897, it was 
$3,088,652. 


A movement is being pushed to form a 
stock company among tobacco jobbers in 
New York, with a capital of $500,000. Bend- 
heim Bros & Co, the largest jobbing firm 
in New York, are back of the scheme. 
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Nashville, Tenn. Four acres cultivated in tobacco by one 
man will Oy for the land in one year. Yor pamphlets 
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GREENHOUSE 


MANAGEMENT, v. ko tarr 


This book forms an almost indispensable companion 
volume to Greenhouse Construction. In it the author 
gives the results of his many years’ experience, together 
with that of the most successful florists and gardeners, in 
the management of pewing plants under ¢ 
So minute and practical are the various systems and 
methods of growing and forcing Roses, Vio 
Carnations, and all the most important florists 
plants, as well as Grepes, Fruits and Vegetables de- 
scribed, that by a careful study of this work, and the fol- 
lowing of its teachings, failure is almost impossible, Like 
the preceding volume, it is richly and_ beautifully illus- 
tra - l2mo., cloth. Price, postpaid, 50 
Catalogue Free of this and many other publications. 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette PL.,.New York. 
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NATURAL HISTORY 


OF ANIMALS, BIRDS, FISHES, REPTILES, INSECTS, ETC. 
Over 600 Subjects Shown in the Text Pages in Black—1206 Topics Indexed. 


_ At one time or another editions of portions of Wood’s Natural History, covering this or that division of animal life, have been issued,. 
being therefore necessarily more or less incomplete, and many of them reprints only of the first edition of the book. The expense also has. 


varied, oftentimes being beyond the reach of the ordinary mass of readers. 


The edition which we now offer, however, is complete in 


every detail, covering all divisions of lower animal life, and, in addition, contains one entirely new and extremely valuable feature, namely 
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Until this new edition was printed, the complete Wood’s Natural History has never sold in cloth with- 
out the color -lates for less than $1.75. With the color plates, books of this character in cloth usually sell 


for from $2.00 to $3.00. 


We, however, offer the book as described above, bound in heavy illuminated covers, including a year’s 
subscription to our Journal, for only $1.50. Presented tc anyone sending us 2 new yearly subscriptions 
In both cases the book is sent postpaid. 
Remember that every yearly subscriber receives a free copy of our 1899 Year Book and Almanac, 


(other than the sender’s own), at $1.00, 


animal kingdom. 


as this. 
eminent artists as Wolf, Weir, Harrison and others. 


RECOGNIZED AUTHORITY. 


of the leading naturalists of the world. 
600 pages. 


UBJECTS SHOWN IN COLOR. BEAUTIFUL COLORED COVERS. 


S , Uretaw,) COLORED ILLUSTRATIONS 


UNQUESTIONED VALUE. 


These latter covering 139 subjects, plates having been 
prepared especially for our book at a great expense, 
f and adding not only to its interest, but to its value. 


Wood’s Natural History is filled with charming descriptions and 
delightful anecdotes of all animals, both domestic and wild. 
minutely, and in the simplest language, the habits, haunts, diseases and peculiarities of the entire 
This great work is by the world-famous naturalist, Rev. J. G. 
8., author of several other celebrated works on animal life, but none with so great a fund of information 


It gives 


Wood, M.A., F. L. 


The clear and descriptive text of the writer is embellished with 600 engravings, by such 


The cover itself is a work of art 


No library is complete without this famous work. 
ble to give in this announcement more than a slight idea of the 
magnitude of this great history, with its many pictures and accurate descriptions. 
History is the recognized authority all over the world. The work is a veritable treasure house of 
valuable information, interestingly told. 


The Entire Natural History of the World. 


INTENSELY INTERESTIN 


mals, both domestic and wild, are accompanied with anecdotes relative to the species, with hundreds 
of vivid pictures in black and in color, illustrating them true to life. 
idea of what the animals of the world are, where they roam and how they live. 
years of his life to the compilation of the facts contained in this great volume, and was assisted by many 
This mammoth cyclopedia of the animal world consists of 
and colors. 
paper from absolutely new plates made exclusively for this edition at a great expense. 
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Dates of Important Meetings. 


Trenton..Jan 4-5 
live stock 


New Jersey horticultural, 
Ohio breeders’ and other 
associations, Columbus 
Ohio farmers’ institute, Columbus, 
Jan 10-11 
Del, 
Jan 11-13 
Itastern Ontario dairy, Kingston..Jan 11-13 
National league of commission mer- 
chants, New Orleans 
New Jersey dairy, Trenton 
Ohio agricultural convention, Columbus, 
Jan 12 
Western Ontario dairy, Guelph....Jan 17-19 
Pennsylvania horticultural, Harrisburg, 
Jan 18-19 
National pure food congress, eter ~~" 
tom, 3 Cana -.Jan 18-21 
New York dairy, Gouverneur.. -Jan 24-26 
Exhibition of range cattle, "Denver, 
Jan 24-27 
Rochester, 
Jan 25-26 
St Andrews 


Peninsula horticultural, Smyrna, 


Western N Y horticultural, 


St Andrews horticultural, 
Okbio Spanish Merino sheep breeders’ 
association, Columbus.........-..Jan il 


NEW YORK. 


Joint [Meeting of New York Breeders. 


The joint meetings of the leading breed- 
ers’ associations of New York, held at 
Rochester, Dec 14-15, more than justified 
the plan of a single time and place for 
them and the atendance and interest were 
certainly largely increased by this plan. No 
one, whether interested in the work of the 
associations or not, could fail to note the 
marked ability of the body as a whole 
and the good feeling shown. So long as 
rural affairs are in the hands of men such 
as these there will be progress. It was 
well put by one of the speakers who said 
that a farmer should be the best informed 
of any specialist, for he has the most varied 
and difficult task before him. Another 
commendable feature was the easy swing 
of all business and discussions. There was 
no holding back and no stiffness. There has 
been complaint occasionally that the meet- 
ings of stock breeders are too often made 
the occasion for strife and the fostering of 
personal bitterness, but there was no ap- 
pearance of this here. So far as possible 
only one meeting was held at a time and 
the same men reappeared again and again, 
az speakers or interested listeners, so that 
the attendance was at all times good. 

For the most part the elections resulted 
in the choice of the old board and the fol- 
lowing list of them will show the associa- 
tions that were in session: State American 
Merino sheep breeders’: President, Peter 
Martin, Rush; vice-president, Chollett Col- 
lins, Victor; secretary and treasurer, J. H. 
Earll, Skaneateles; executive committee, H. 
C. Swift of Marcellus Falls, R. M. Lee of 
South Bloomfield, G. G. Wheeler of Yates- 
ville; pedigree committee, G. F. Martin of 
tush, C. V. Wellman of Lagrange, J. W. 
Hardy of East Palmyra. State Shropshire 
breeders’: President, Dr C. D. Smead, Lo- 
gan; first vice-president, W. L. Thorne, 
Skaneateles; second vice-president, Oman 
Evarts, Manning; secretary and treasurer, 
Arthur Cummings, Cuylerville; director for 
three years, W. H. Roeper, Wyoming. 
Western New York Jersey cattle: Presi- 
dent, George E. Peer, Rochester: vice-pres- 
ident, M. H. Olin, Perry; secretary, L. D. 
Ely, Rochester; treasurer, Jacob Howe, 
Rochester; directors for three years, R. A. 
Sibley of Rochester, G. P. Lapham of Mace- 
don, C. A. Sweet of Buffalo, A. H. Brown of 
Penfield State sheep. breeders’: Presi- 
dent, F. D. Ward, Batavia; first vice-pres- 
ident, Peter Martin, Rush; second vice- 
president, W. W. Smallwood, Warsaw; sec- 
retary and treasurer, F. M. Bennam, Hope- 
well Center. State breeders’: President, F. 
D. Ward, Batavia; first vice-president, P. 
J. Coggswell, Rochester; second vice-presi- 
dent, E. E. Stevens, Attica; secretary, W. 
H. Chamberlain, Kanona; treasurer, F. A. 
Converse, Woodville; directors, Henry Van 
Dreser of Cobleskill, C. D. McLaury of 
Portlandville, Ww. V. Hamilton of 
Caledonia. 

Sheep breeders are very anxious to 
escape all danger from scab and the sheep 
breeders’ association appointed a commit- 
tee composed of President Ward, W. W. 
Smallwood of Warsaw and Henry Van 
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AMONG THE FARMERS 


Dreser of Cobleskill to take up the matter 
and seek legislation if deemed expedient. 
It appears to be a general idea that a dip 
should be established in Buffalo, and all 
sheep sold to state feeders should be put 
through it before allowed to go to the 
farms. A few speakers thought it would be 
too expensive if set up at the Buffalo yards 
and one or two thought that so few scabby 
sheep develop here that the western pre- 
caution ought to answer, especially as more 
attention is now paid to the subject, but 
Secretary Chamberlain of the breeders’ as- 
sociation declared that within his know- 
ledge last season out of a lot of 1000 lambs 
bought in this way for fattening, 60 had 
developed scab. There was some talk of the 
need of fighting tuberculosis, but the fear 
of it did not appear to be as great as of 
scab. President Ward said he had not 
known during his experience a time when 
sheep were in such demand as now, both 
east and west. “If we raise good sheep 
we can always sell them well,” said he. 
He is anxious to see some legislation 
against scab, so that a sheep with this dis- 
ease can at least be-driven away from the 
vicinity of healthy ones. 

Mortimer Levering of LaFayette, Ind, 
secretary of the American Shropshire asso- 
ciation, was a valuable attendant at the 
meetings, joining in the discussions as 
well as delivering set addresses. He said 
that it was a matter for active effort on the 
part of everyone, as well as the sheep rais- 
er, to drive, if possible, the scrub and dis- 
eased mutton out of the city markets. A 
great part of it is fit only for the render- 
ing kettle and with a proper inspection it 
would be driven out. So long as it is al- 
lowed to come in there will be a low esti- 
mate placed on the value of mutton. His 
paper on judging live stock in the show 
ring was excellent and well timed. 

Dr W. L. Baker of Buffalo read a paper 
on abortion in cows, in which he went 
over the subject carefully, giving much 
space to the proof that the disease is con- 
tagious, apparently supposing that the point 
is not entirely accepted by farmers. As 
this disease must be fought entirely before 
it develops the treatment recommended 
was on the line of the free use of disinfec- 
tants and germicides. Two excellent papers 
by notable men closed the second day’s 
session. Hon John Dryden, minister of ag- 
riculture of the Province of Ontario, Can, 
presented a paper on Ideals in breeding, 
in which he took severe exception to chance 
farming, which he said is quite the practice 
with farmers generally. He laid stress on 
the fact that farmers must know precisely 
what they wish to produce or they cannot 
possibly proceed intelligently, either as 
breeders or as agriculturists. ‘‘Unless we 
understand just what sort of an animal we 
desire we can do very little toward im- 
proving our stock,” said he. The speaker 
was glad to find that the schools are pay- 
ing every year more and more attention to 
breeding. He would like to see the utmost 
rivalry among schools of agriculture in or- 
der to make the most of it. Hon John H. 
Brigham, assistant secretary of agriculture 
at Washington, spoke on What the depart- 
ment of agriculture is doing for the farm- 
er. He made a special point of the interest 
shown in the work by President McKinley. 
He has directed that the head of every 
division of work in the department make 
a report on the work he is doing and in this 
way every one is kept up to his best. The 
department is doing all that it can to fight 
adulterations and poor food and to bring 
out the best methods in every department 
of farm work. It is spreading broadcast 
through its literature every idea that can 
be brought under test and proven to be 
correct. 


Deans Corners, Saratoga Co, Dec 19— 
Farmers have done more fall plowing than 
for several years. Nearly all of the corn of 
the township was housed, only before snow. 
Prices for potatoes have fallen off some- 
what. 


Frankfort, Herkimer Co, Dec 19—The dis- 
tict schools have begun the winter 
term. Roads have been in bad condition 
and farmers have done little teaming. Cat- 
tle are in winter quarters looking well. 
Cheese factories are closed for the winter. 
People of Frankfort are trying to get a 
new industry here, a branch of the St 
Johnsville condensed milk factory. Few cat- 
tle have changed hands. Good smooth po- 
tatoes are scarce and there are no apples. 
Corn and buckwheat are good crops. James 


“Stuper is buying white ash logs for ship- 


ment, for which he pays $10 in the tree. 


The Institute Season which started 
to be the most successful ever 

Reports from the four 
larger 


28 bids fair 
held in the state. 
conductors show 


Nov 


attendance and 


more enthusiasm on the part of the farm- 


ers than ever experienced before. 


A series 


of meetings to be held in the 2d judicial 


district in connection with the New 
is being arranged for 


experiment station 


York 


and applications from that district are in 


order. 


The January 


institutes arranged 


by county and town are as follows: 


Madison, Georgetown, Jan 3 
Oneida, cvamde hy, van 3-4 
Higginsvilie, Jay 4 
Chenango,South Otselic, 
Jan 45 
Oneida, Taberg, Jan 5 
Oswego, Mexico, Jan 6-7 
Cortland, Cincintatus, J 6-7 
Oswego, Sandy Creek, J 9-10 
Cortland, Cortland, Jan 9-10 
Jefferson, Woodville, Jan ll 
Cortland, Marathon, J 11-12 
Jefferson, Adams Center, 
Jan 12-13 
Broome, Upper Lisle, Jan 13 
Jefferson, Belleville, J 13-14 
Wayne, Wolcott, Jan 13-14 
Sodus, Jan 16-17 
Jafferson, La Fargeville, 
Jan 16-17 


St Lawrence, Hammond, 
Jan 18-19 
Wayne, Williamson, J 13-19 
Broome, Conklin, Jan 19 
Chenango, ceeemtes -- 
20-21 


St Lawrence, Madrid . a 20-21 
Monroe, Webster Jan 2-21 
Jefferson, Antwerp, J 25-24 
O.sego, Cooperstown, J 23-24 
Monroe, Spencerport,J 23-24 
St Lawrénce, Gouvernenr, 

Jan 25-26 
Otsego, Schenevus, Jan 25-26 
Lewis, Denmark, an 27-28 
Schoharie, Cobleskill, J 27-28 
Wyoming, Attica, Jan 27-28 
Lewis, Lowville, Jan 30-31 
Otsego, Cherry Valley, 

Jau 30-31 


Chenango, Greene, Jan 17-18 
Fort Ann, Washington Co, Dec 19—The 


farmers’ institute Dec 7 was a complete 
success, the hall filled with men and women 
from the farm, office and kitchen: The 
institute christened the new town hall, and 
it was the first farmers’ institute ever held 
in Fort Ann. The hall was packed and many 
were turned away. Twenty cans of milk 
are shipped daily. The separator station is 
getting a gcod supply of milk; also the 
butter factory. Butter 20c, eggs 22c, pork 
5i44c, beef 5 to 8c, potatoes 45c ptr bu. Edgar 
Acome has, taken the Dr Gibbs farm for a 
term of years, the right man in the right 
place. 


Free Reading Course for Farmers—In 


accordance with the Nixon bill providing 
for university extension of agricultural 
Knowledge among the farmers, the college 
of agriculture at Ithaca has arranged a 
course of reading for farmers during the 
winter. Several thousand farmers are now 
following this course. The topics relate to 
the farmer’s occupation. After reading on 
a question, a discussion with the college 
will follow. Suggestions are given for the 
fcrmation of reading circles. Some simple 
experiments will be urged upon all readers 
by which to test the truth of the principles 
taught. Under the Nixon bill there is no 
expense to those taking up this course of 
reading. The reading matter is furnished. 
For information address Reading Course, 
College of Agriculture, Ithaca, N Y. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


January Institutes promise to be of ex- 


ceptional interest and value. Since the 
opening of the institute season attendance 
has been very large and interest keen. The 
January list arranged by counties and 
towns is as follows: 
Cambria, Elton, Jan 2-3 
Warren, Lottsville, Jan 2-3 
Bucks, Langhorne, Jan 2% 
Westmoreland, Markle, Jefferson, Ringgold, Jan 16 
Montgomery, Worcester, Indiana, Black Lick, J 16-17 
Jan 4! Lycoming, Montgoinery, 


Jan 17 
Philadelphia, 
Horticultural Hall, Jan 17 
Jefferson, Roseville, Jan 17 
Allens Mills, Jan 18 
Chester.#Oxford, Jan 6-7 Butler, Prospect, Jan 18-19 
Forest, Tionesta, Jan 6-7 Lycoming, Hughesville, 
Clearfield, Bells Landing, Jan 18-19 
Jan 6-7 Philadelphia,"Bustleton, 
Westmoreland, Greensburg, Jan 18-19 
Jefferson, Paradise, Jan 19 
Butler,North Hope.Jan 20-2i 
Chester, West Grove, J: Elk, St Mary’s, Jan 20-21 
Clarion, Stone House, Montgomery, Pennsburg, 
Clearfield, New Millport, - Jan 20-21 
Jau910 Sullivan, Colley Corner, 
Delaware, Concordville, Jan 20-21 


e Elk, Kersey, Jan 23 
Clinton, Mill Hall, pg Bucks, Pine ville, Jan 23 
Indiana, Plumville, Jan I1- Butler, Evans City,Jan 23-24 
Clarion. Rimersburg, J 11-12 Union, Brook Park,Jan 23-24 
Clinton, McElhatten, Jan !2 Cameron, Dr iftwood, Jan 24 
Delaware, Manoa, Jan 12-13 Lancaste r, Quarryville, 
Clinton, Woolrich, Jan 13 Jan 30-31 
Indiana, Jacksonville,J 13-14 Cameron, Emporium,J 30-31 
Clarion, Piolett, Jan 13-14 Erie, Wattsburg, Jan 30-31 
Lycoming, Linden, Jan 14 


Center, Boalsburg, J 30-F 1 
Farmington, Warren Co, Dec 20—A se- 
vere storm of snow 


Jan 16 
Jan 16 


Bucks, Richboro, 
Lycoming, West 
Branch Grange, 


Cambria, Patton, 

Warren, ‘Lander. 

Westmoreland, Export, 

Westmoreland, Rostraver, 
Jan 6 


PleasantgU nity, 


and wind be- 
gan Dec 5, and continued for eight days. 
Stock went into winter quarters in fine con- 
dition with barns well filled with good qual- 
ity hay. Silos open up in first rate condition, 
and winter dairying is going on finely wher- 
ever the cows are properly cared for and 
well fed. Four days of farmers’ institute 
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PRIZE WINNING BROWN LEGHORN COCK. 


Photographed From Life in His Natural Colors. 


Supplement to American Agriculturist, Orange Judd Farmer, New England Homestead.—Dec 24th, 1898. 














meetings are to be held in Freehold and 
Farmington townships Jan 2 to 5, inclusive. 
Farmers are looking forward to these meet- 
ings with much interest. Winter made 
dairy butter is chiefly sold to families in 
Warren, Pa, or Jamestown, N Y, for about 
24c per lb. Fresh eggs are in demand at 25c 
per doz, potatoes 60c per bu. 

Clymer, Tioga Co, Dec 19—Cows com- 
mand good prices, $30 to 40. Very little fall 
plowing has been done yet. Ground is frozen 
quite deep. Cheese has not paid as well as 
butter the past season. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Millstone, Monmouth Co, Dec 20—Good 
weather has prevailed. Roads good and 
considerable carting being done. Myron 
Pease, general ageat for American 
Agriculturist, was in town soliciting sub- 
scriptions, last week, accompanied by C. H. 
Conover, a prominent farmer of Mercer Co. 
The present open winter is not very en- 
couraging for the grower of grain. A recent 
wind did considerable damage in this local- 
ity. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 





Agawam, Dec 15—The universal demand 


tor baled hay on account of the great sav- 
ing of room has rendered it almost impos- 
sible, except in some instances, for farmers 
in this section to dispose of their crop in 
bulk, consequently they were obliged to 
hold it, or increase their stock to consume 
it. The question of a baling press has been 
agitated for some time, and A. E. Belden, 
who has a portable petroleum engine for 
cutting wood ,and ensilage, has recently 
bought a press. The capacity of the press 
is four tons an hour, when everything is fa- 
vorable. 


Colerain, Dec 15—Apples are rotting bad- 


ly in many cellars and are being hurried to 
market by many farmers, but some still 
hold for higher prices, $2 to 2.50 per bbl be- 
ing paid for best quality. Work on the 
state road has been discontinued and will 
be resumed as early in the spring as pos- 
sible. A shed has been built over the steam 
roller near Shattuckville. The town has 
given the old covered bridge to C. Fink, 
whose buildings were burned Nov 1, and he 
intends to use the best part to help rebuild 
next spring. Thomas O’Brien had about 
100 bu of apples of good quality. Many 
farmers in the north part of the town had 
several hundred barrels. Orson Call had a 
pig dressed last week which weighed over 
400 lbs. 

Great Barrington, Dec 15—The annual 
meeting of the Housatonic agricultural so- 
ciety was held at the Great Barrington 
town hall Dec 8 The attendance was 
small, only 45 votes being cast. The follow- 
ing officers were elected for the ensuing 
yvear: President, Charles H. Shaylor - of 
Lee: vice-presidents, E. L. Van Deusen of 
Sheffield, John A. Brewer of Great Barring- 
ton; secretary, F. H. Briggs; treasurer, O. 
C. Bidwell, both of Great Barrington; ex- 
ecutive committee, E. L. Boardman of Shef- 
field, F. S. Ayman of Stockbridge, and W. 
C. Hinman of Great Barrington. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Bethlehem, Dec 15—J. B. Ames will sell 
his personal property at auction Dec 20. 
Business is nearly at a standstill owing to 
the bad traveling. Eggs are scarce at 35 
to 40c per doz. J. B. Porter is building an 
icehouse. Jillson brothers have nearly com- 
pleted their sawing on the Henry Cook 
timber. 

Clinton, Dec 15—George Bronson has 
bought the house and land of the Jared De 
Wolf estate, and Samuel Dowd has taken 
part of Edward Wright’s land. Most of the 
fall work has been done. Potatoes sell at 
h0c per bu, corn 50c, straw slow at $6 per 
ton. Henry Buell, 74, died at his home 
Dec 6, from a stroke of apoplexy. He was 
a native of Clinton and a farmer all his life. 
For many years he took an active interest 
in the grange and agricultural societies and 
town affairs. 


Durham, Dec 15—The heavy fall of snow 


found many unprepared for such an event, 
some having turnips and cabbages snowed 
under and many were caught with lean 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


!woodpiles. Albert Eick lost four fingers 
from his right hand while engaged in cut- 
ting corn stalks with a one-horse power 
cutter. Eggs are scarce. 

Franklin, Dec 15—Many fields of corn are 
still unhusked, and snow covers everything. 
There is some demand for cattle, but prices 
are high. Potatoes sell at 60c, chickens 1l3c, 
eggs scarce at 35 to 40c, pork 6c. Charles 
Briggs died last week. He was one of the 
oldest farmers in this town. 





The Hop Crop and Market. 





At Nev York, business continues light 
with no yielding of prices. The generally 
conceded scarcity of choice grades, both in 
NY and on the Pacific coasts puts the mar- 
ket well into the hands of holders, who 
show a disposition to firmness. Shipments 
to Europe continues fairly liberal, fulfilling 
former contract, but new business with ex- 
porters is moderate. 


N Y state crop of 1898, choice 19@21 
prime, 16@18 
low to medium, 13@14 

N Y state, crop of 1897, choice, 8@13 

Pacific coast, crop of 1898, choice, 19@21 
prime, 16@19 
low to medium, 12@15 

Pacific coast, crop of 1897, 6@13 

German crop of 1898, 52@60 


The domestic receipts and exports and 
imports (foreign) of hops at New York 


compare thus: 
Week Cor Since Same 
ending week Septl time 


Dec13 last yr 98 last yr 
Domestic receipts, bales, 8,236 7,608 94,194 50,401 
Exports to Europe, 4,70 5 1,868 45,978 20, 406 
Imports from Europe, 35 349 502 2,290 


Shipments of hops from Cobleskill for 

the week ending Dec 17 were 113 bales. 
The Milk Market. 

At New York, the situation is practically 
unchanged, the exchange price 3c p qt, and 
surplus $1.49 p can of 40 qts. 

Receipts by rail and other sources in 40-qt 
cans for the week ending Dec 19 were as 
follows: 








Fluid Con- 

milk Cream densed 
NY.LE& West RR, 26,848 675 359 
N Y Central. 14,387 203 344 
N Y. Ont & West, 27,110 1,014 _ 
West Shore. 13,840 341 466 
N Y. Sus and West, 11,429 164 73 
NY & Putnam, 3.101 — 7 
New Haven & H, 10.482 25 — 
Del. Lack & West, 38.376 445 _ 
Long Island, 595 ae ‘mii 
N J Central, 2.310 75 _ 
HRT Co, 1,210 50 = 
Lehigh Valley, 5.962 42 _ 
Other sources, 4.650 _ ‘ak 
Total receipts. 160,300 3,034 1,307 
Daily av this week, 22,900 433 187 
Daily av last week, 24,058 326 179 
Corres’ing week last year, 20,774 589 189 





The Live Stock Market. 

At Pittsburg, cattle market opened in 
good shape Monday of this week with 85 
cars on sale, prices strong to shade higher. 
Quotations are revised as follows: 

Extra, 1450 to 1600 Ibs, $5 20@a 49 + Poor to good fat bulls, #2 50@4 00 
Good, 1200 to 1500 lbs, 465@480 Poor to good fat cows, 2 35@3 75 
Fair, 900 to 1109 Ibs, 3 75@4 35 Heifers. 700 to 1100 lbs, 3 7a@4 30 
Common, 7 to 906 tbs, 3 50@3 70 Bologna cows, phd, 8 00@15 00 
Rough, half-fat, 3 75@400 F’sh cows & springers, 18 ((K@52 00 
Com to good fat oxen, 2 4@385 Veal calves, 6 00@7 25 

Hog market fairly active and substan- 
tially steady with 65 doubledecks received 
Monday of this week. Prime heavy droves 
$4 40@4 45, medium 4 35@4 40, yorkers and 
pigs 4 25@4 30. Sheep trade rather slow, the 
25 double decks ruling weak to a shade 
lower. Prime wethers 4 40@4 50; good but 
lighter in weight 4 25@4 40, lambs 4@5 50. 





Tobacco Notes. 

Manufacturers have been doing a steady 
business all the fall and cigar making is 
being pushed in most factories. The past 
fiscal year shows the largest output of ci- 
gars of any except 1892, while the output 
of cigarettes is larger than ever before, be- 
ing 557,000,00@ more than last year. For the 
fiscal year ending June 30, the cigar output, 
according to the commissioner of internal 
revenue, was, 1898, 4,517,900,000, ’97, 4,431,000,- 
000, ’96, 4,048, 463, 000. 

The culture of tobacco in Seneee is the 
subject of a little book just written by L. 
V. Labelle, who endeavors to confine his 
book to methods practiced in Canada. 

The Union Tobacco Co, a new trust with 
capital stock of $10,000,000. was formally 
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Farmers’ Exchange Advertising, 


FIVE CENTS A WORD. 








Realizing that every farmer has, during tthe year, some 
thing tosell or exchange, or some want to be filled. we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class. to go 
on this page and under this heading, in the American 
Agricuiturist, at the extremely low rate of five centsa 
word each inseruon. 


CIRCULATION, 72,000 COPIES EACH WEEK, 


The acdress must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial, or a number, counts as one word, 
Cash must accompany each order. and advertisements 
must have address on,as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Friday to guarantee insertion 
in issue of the following week. Adve ments of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepred at the above 
rate. but wil be charged at the regular rate of sixty cents 
per line each insertion. to go on another p: 

All “ Farmers’ Exchange ” advertisements will be set in 
pearl type. no large display type being used, thus making 
a small adv. as noticeable as a large one. 

Subscribers to the American Agriculturist will find that 
an advertisement in this department will prove a paying 
investment 

Address 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York. 








POULTRY. 


A B. COOK, Petersburg, Va.. Barred Plymouth Rocks ex- 
¢ Clusively for 16 years. Cockerels from Bradley Thompson 
Hawkins and my own combination strains. Birds from either 
strain, $1.00 to $1.50 each. 





IVE and Dressed Poultry, Daten, Eggs, Grain, Hay, Straw, 
4 Peas, Beans, &, GIBBS & BRO.. Commission Merchants, 
308 North Frent Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Established 55 years, 
highest references. 





NDIAN GAMES and White Wyandottes, 1.50 each; White Leg- 
horn, 8. 8. now th W. C. B. Polish, #1.25; Hawkins strain 
B. P. Rocks, $5. C. C. FULTON, Stewartstown, Pa. 





Ww ESTFIELD POULTRY CO. Best stock and eggs for the least 
money. 4c for cat. Vernfield, Pa. 





1G White Wy andolte Cockereis. None better, 8. SPONABLE, 
> St. Johnsville, N. Y. 





ROWN LEGHORNS, 1-2 price to make room. J. F. NELSON, 
London, Penn. 





LIVE STOCK. 


QOLAND-CHINA HOGS, Klever’s Model. Wilke, Tecumseh, 

2nd, Free Trade, any age or sex. Thin Rind Hogs, the best 

bacon hog ard most pretife. me sex. ‘Transportation Prepaid. 
D. B. GARRIOTT, Carroliton, Ky. 


3 BEAGLE and Rabbit Hounds, broken on Rabbit. Stickers 

and Stayers on Trail. 50 Fox Hounds know nothing but 
hunt Seg. J. HOWARD TAY LOR, Farmers’ Hotel, West 
Chester, Pa. 








$1 4.2 5 for top Poland-China Sow bred. $5.25 for Fall 
Pig, Stock Recorded. KENDALL HAWK, Me 
aaniadion, 4 





ERSEYS, St. Lambert and Combination. for sale—6 cows, 7 
heifers. 18 bulls. S. E. NIVIN, Landenburg, Pa. 


OR 8 \LE—Rezistered Red Polled Cattle. N. P. SHURTZ & 
SON, Gilbert, Ohio. 


FARM MACHINERY. 


HORSE Gasoline Engines, $130.00, All sizes. Also steam. 
2) W. BUTTS, Trestle, N. Y. 


2 FOOT Wind Engines with Towers, $33. FARM SUPPLY,CO., 
Staunton, Va. 


Cc AM SEPARATOR. Will sellcheap. H. H. LYON, Bain- 
bridge, N. 

















IMOTHY SEED, choice Minnesota grown clean seed, $1.05 per 

bushel. Medium Red Clov er, $4.20 per bushel. Mammoth er 

Pea Vine Clover. trae Minnesota grown seed, $4.45 per bushel. 

Write for samples and catalogue. uy now while the price is low. 
FARMER SEED CO., Faribault, Minn. 


MITH’S Potato farm grows potatoes. Catalogue, by best seeds- 
man. Manchester, N. ¥. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


j 7 ANTED--Farmers and Farmers’ Sons to eell newly Patented 
article to farmers this winter. N. R. WHITACRE, Marl- 


ton, N. 


AW Furs Wented. Send for price list. F. 8. PALMATIER 
Leeds, N.Y 


Sold 
His Stock. 


Any of our subscribers having stock for sale can easily 
dispose of same by advertising under the head of my 
Exchange in American Agricuiturist. One jan Ah la- 
ware writes: “The most satistactory advertising I have 
ever done was in American Agriculturist —— the head 
of Farmers’ Exchange column. I was able to dispose of 
all my stock to good advantage. 

















launched early in the month. This com- 
bination is said to be the manufacturing 
end of the Widener-Elkins Cuban syndi- 
cate, which will develop Cuban industries 
and American business. It has leased and 
purchased the plant of the National Cigar- 
ette and Tobacco Co and will begin opera- 
tions at once. 


a 

Farmers’ Congress Favors Beet Sugar— 
The congress during its recent session at 
Ft Worth, Texas, adopted a resolution fa- 
voring the rapid development of the beet 
sugar industry in the United States. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 














LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 
Wheat Corn Oats 
Cash orspot . 

1898 | 1897 | 1898 | 1897 | 1898 | 189 
Chicago .........] .69 oo 344) 2555 3a, 2143 
New York ...... 78 9734 395g 32/4 32 27 he 
Boston ..........) — — 43%) .37 oS 30% 
Toledo...... 69%) .96 | .35 %] 27 22 
St Louis 69 [1.01 | .32%f ..4] 27 | 21%, 
Minneapolis ...| 63% 91%) 30Y) tA g | .2634) .22 
London .........! 88 |1.09%,! .55 4244) — _- 











PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 











No 2 grades Wheat | Corn Oats 
Dec... | ae | 
OO Pee 57% _ 3% 20% 


PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN US AND CANADA. 





This week | Last week | One yr ago 





Wheat, bu,| 30,559,000 | 26,738,000 | 35,565,000 __ 
Corn .......| 18,539,000 29 846,000 38,539,000 
aaa 6,008,000 | 5,361,000 14,383,000 _ 


At Chicago, considerable strength has 
been apparent in the wheat market much 
of the time the past few days. This brought 
an advance within the space of a week of 
a little more than 2c p bu, carrying No 2 
red winter and No 1 northern spring, Dee 
delivery, to nearly 67c p bu and May 
slightly under 68c. In the absence of par- 
ticularly new incentive, speculators are 
just now watching with considerable in- 
terest developments in Argentina. It is the 
time of harvest there and some recent ad- 
vices point to further damage to the crop. 
While there is an easy possibility of much 
exaggeration on this score, it is worthy of 
note that roundabout cablegrams indicate 
considerable harm to the crops in portions 
of Santa Fe and the Cordova provinces. It 
is to be regretted that news emanating 
from that source is always either very 
fragmentary in its character or delayed 
by slow mail deliveries. But as Argen- 
tina’s exports during the next three months 
will compete with those from the U S and 
from Russia, its surplus is at present a 
very interesting question. 

General strength has characterized corn 
much of the time for a week or ten days, 
market advancing to a point around 34\%c p 
bu for Dec, a gain in a week of 1%4c; May 
35c. It is asserted that the cold weather 
throughout the west will increase the con- 
sumption on farms, particularly as enor- 
mous numbers of cattle are on feed this 
winter. Exports are liberal and while the 
country movement is gradually enlarging 
offerings at primary points are not burden- 
some. 

The strength in other cereals extended to 
oats, which moved up about Ic to the basis 
of 2644@26%c p bu for No 2 mixed, Dec and 
May delivery. Trade fair but not especially 
large, and moderate movement on both do- 
mestic and foreign account, although the 
latter has been running very much less 
than last year. 

No new features in barley, prices nearly 
steady, market fairly active. Feed grades 
4C@48c p bu, fair to fine malting barley 44 
@5lc. 

Grass seeds quiet and fairly steady with 
moderate interest in timothy on the basis 
of $2 30 p ctl for prime cash and 2 40 for 
March delivery. Clover salable at 5 25@ 
6 50 for fair to good with choice lots a pre- 
mium. 


At Toledo, wheat has received moderate 


attention from millers and shippers and 
relatively little from speculators. The mar- 
ket is without important feature and 


healthy in tone. No radical price change 
is expected until after the holidays, al- 
though this is only surmise on the part of 
traders; No 2 red is selling around 7c p bu. 
Corn market narrow, fair export demand 
but little speculative support: No 2 and 
No 3 yellow quotable around 35c p bu, and 
a fair movement. Oats speculation quiet, 
cfferings ample for all present require- 
ments, transactions on the basis of 27@27t4c 
Pp bu, May delivery. Rye dull at 54%c p bu. 
Cloverseed somewhat neglected but salable 
on the basis of $4 55@4 60 p bu for prime 
new and 4 15@4 20 for old. Receipts of clov- 
erseed at Toledo during Sept, Oct and Nov 
were only 40,000 bags against 116,000 bags 
same period last year. 

At New York, the wheat market as a 
whoie has been well supported with 
occasional smart advances. Exports 
continue large and it is believed Europe 
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will remain a liberal buyer throughout the 
entire winter. No 2 red winter advanced 
from Tic p bu early last week to better than 
74c, flour showing a net gain of about 10c 
p bbl. Rye unsettled and higher at 56%@ 
57c p bu, rye fiour firm at $2 90@3 35 p bbl. 
Corn quiet and fairly strong with No 2 
in store about 40c p bu, carlots on track 
usual premium, No 2 oats 32@32%c, No 3 
do 31%@32c, choice white oats 34@37c. Bar- 
ley steady at 52@60c p bu, clover seed dull 
and neglected at $5@7 75 p ctl. 

No Flour Trust—After all the efforts of 


eastern promoters it seems likely that a 
milling combine, including leading flour 
manufacturers of New York, Minneapolis, 
Duluth, etc, will never come to pass. The 
chief opposition comes from prominent 
millers in Minneapolis who maintain that 
it would be disastrous to their interests 
to enter any such combination. They are 
very naturally jealous of the good name 
and excellent reputation of their special 
brands of flour and fear this would be 
submerged to other interests if the proper- 
ties were under the control of eastern 
capital. It is fair to presume that any 
such combination would endeavor to buy 
wheat cheaper, and on the other hand, push 
up the price of flour wherever possible. As 
a result benefiting neither the wheat pro- 
ducer nor the flour consumer. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 





The Butter Market. 

The results which were anticipated from 
the recent break have been fully realized 
in that trade has ruled more active with 
holdings reduced. Demand as a rule has 
proved very general, and has also been 
stimulated by lower retail prices, while an 
increased export trade, though smallin the 
aggregate helps to maintain prices. Re- 
ceipts have decreased to some extent, but 
at the same time the market is not at all 
hampered by lack of stock. Since the decline 
a firm tone has existed and in some cas>s 
a slight strengthening has been noticed. 
Recent advices trom both east and west 
would seem to indicate that no further 
change of a sensational nature is to be 
expected just at present. The quality of 
goods being sent to the large market cen- 
ters is not quite as good as desired, the 
proportion of strictly fancy stock remain- 
ing small. 

New York State—At Albany, supplies 
liberal, market slow and prices tending low- 
er. Good to ch cmy prints 22@23c p Ib, tubs 
21@22c, dairy 19@20c.—At Syracuse, good to 
ch cmy prints 21@238c, tubs 18@20c, dairy 17 
@18c. 

At New York, a fairly good market is 
noted and prices are steady. Cmy western 
extras 2lic p Ib, firsts 19@20c, N Y finest 19 
@19t4c, firsts 17%@18%c, western June ex- 
tras 19@19¢, firsts 17@18c, N Y dairy finest 
18c, firsts 16@17c, western imit cmy finest 
16144@lic, firsts 144%,@15%c, seconds 13@14c. 
western dairy finest 15@15%c firsts 124@14c, 
western factory June extras 14@14%c¢c, firsts 
13@13'%c, roll butter fcy 14@14%c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, market 
in good shape and firm. Elgin and other 
western cmy extra 22c p Ib, firsts 20@21c. 

At Boston, a fairly firm tone is noted and 
prices are steady. Vt and N H cmy extra 
21@21t6c p lb, northern N Y 20\¢c, western 
2014@21t4c, northern firsts 18%@19'4c, east- 
ern 18@20c, western firsts 17@18c, seconds 15 
@l16c, June extras 19@19%c, firsts 18@18%4c, 
Vt dairy extras 18@19c, N Y dairy extra 18 
@19c, N Y and Vt firsts 15@li7c, seconds 
l4c, western 13@14c, western imit cmy ex- 
tra 15@lé6c, ladles extra 14@15«. 

The Cheese Market. 

No change of any great tmportance is to 
be noted in cheese, the only feature 
being a decrease in receipts In the principal 
western markets, as well as in the sea- 
board cities. The general movement is lim- 
ited as is not unusual at this time of year. 
Stocks are generally moderate and holders 
firm in their views. At the same time de- 
mand is very fair and the market seems to 
be slowly gaining in strength as the old 
year draws to a close. 

New York State—At Albany, quiet and 
firm. Full cream cheddars 9@10c p ib, flats 
9@914c, skims 3@6c, imit Swiss 144%@1l5c.— 
At Syracuse, full cream 8@10c. 

At New York, a steady but quiet market 
exists. N Y large colored fcy 10@10%c, large 
white fancy 10@10%c, large colored 











and white ch 9%@10c, good to prime 
9% @9144c, commen to fair 7@9c, small col- 
ored fcy 10%@lic, small white fcy 10%@lic, 
good to ch 9%@10%c, common to fair 7@9c, 
skims 5@7c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, N Y fuli 
cream fey lic p Ib, fair to good 104%@10%c, 
part skims 74%@9e, Swiss 8@11%e. 

At Boston, arrivals continue light and 
demand steady. N Y small extra 10%@10%c 
p lb, large extra 104%@10%c, firsts 9@9éc, 
seconds 7@8c, Vt small extra 10%c, large 
extra 10%c, firsts 9@944c, seconds 7@8&c, 
western twins extra 10@10%c, fair to good 
8@84c, Ohio flat extras 9@9%c, fair to good 
7@8c, sage cheese extra lic, common to 
good 8%@9c. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 





WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—At Albany, potatoes $1 50 
p bbl, white onions 75@80c p bu, red 60@ 
65c, yellow 65@70c, cabbage 2@2 50 p 100, 
celery 6@6 5t p 100 bchs, squash 65c@1 p 
bbl, beets 65@85c, Baldwin apples 2@4 p bbl, 
cranberries 6@6 50. Corn 40@42c p bu, oats 
32@35c, bran 13 50 p ton, cottonseed meal 
21 50@22, middlings 15@16 50, loose hay 5@ 
8, baled 6@7, clover 4@5 50, oat straw 4@ 
4 50, rye 5@7. Poultry firm. Live chickens, 
and fowls 8@9c p lb, dressed 9@l0c, live 
turkeys 11@12c, dressed 12@l4c, live 
ducks 8@9c, dressed 9@i0c, dressed geese 
9@9%c, strictly fresh eggs 30@32c p dz, 
western 24@25c. Milch cows 30@50 each, 
dressed veal 64%4@8c p lb, live heavy hogs 
3 65@4 p 100 lbs. 

At Syracuse, live chickens 8c p lb, dress- 
ed 12c, live turkeys 10c, dressed 13@1l4c, live 
ducks 8c, dressed lic, strictly fresh eggs 
27@30c p dz, cold storage 20@22c. Baled 
timothy hay $7@9 p ton, loose 6@8, clover 4 
@6, oat straw 6@7, rye 7@10, bran 15, mid- 
dlings 16, cottonseed meal 23, corn 48c p bu, 
oats 28@32c. Potatoes 45@55c p bu, turnips 
30c, cabbage 2 p 100, beets 30c p bu, carrots 
30c, cauliflower 75c@l p dz, squash 1@1i%c 
Pp lb, apples 2 50@3 50 p bbl, quinces 1 p bu, 
honey 10@12c p Ib. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
ch timothy hay $11 50 p ton, No 1 10 50@11, 
mixed 9, rye straw 9, winter bran 13 75@14, 
Ch Pa and near*y eggs 27c p dz, western 
26c, live fowls 7@8c p Ib, turkeys 9@10c, 
ducks 644@8c, dressed chickens western dry 
picked 10c, fair to good 9c, turkeys fcy 
Del and Md 13@14c, fair to good 9@lic, fcy 


western 12c, ducks 7@8c. Apples, Kings 
450@5 p bbl, Holland Pippins 3 25@4, 


Greenings 3 50@4, Baldwins 3 50@4, Spy 3 50 
@4, Cape Cod cranberries fcy 8@9 p bbl, N 
J 1 75@2 25, eastern ch potatoes 60@65c p 
bu, N Y and western 50@55c, onions 1 25@ 
1 50 p bbl, or 48@53c p bu, domestic cabbage 
7@9$ p ton. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 





LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 





Cattle | Hogs | Sheep 





1898| 1897} 1898| 1897) 1898| 1897 








Chicago, ® 100 Ibs -+|}$5.90 $5.50| $3.50| $3.40) $4.35) $4.65 
New York........... | 5.65} 5.40! 3.85| 3.90) 4.25] 4.73 
SE ciienscers «oh | 5.65} 5.25) 3.60) 3.65] 4.65] 4.85 
Kansas City ......... 5.35] 5.15} 3.40] 3.30] 4.00] 4.40/ 
Pittsburg ..........<.- | 5.35} 4.90} 3.45) 3.60) 4.55) 4.60 

At Chicago, the general average of sales 


of cattle exhibits an encouraging position of 
the market. Transactions in butcher grades 
suitable for dressed beef and shipping ac- 
count are mostly at $4 40 and upward with 
a great many transactions at 4 75@5 50 for 
good to extra, and no inconsiderable num- 
ber of carloads of fancy beeves going over 
the scales as high as 5 60@5 90. The de- 
mand has proved excellent for good to 
choice varieties, particularly in anticipation 
of the holiday trade, medium cattle not 
meeting with relatively as much favor. Re- 
ceipts include a good many of the kind just 
named, sales being rather slow. Commission 
merchants have expressed some fear that 
arrivals will prove burdensome, called out 
by the high level of prices incident to the 
Christmas trade. But the situation as a 
whole is healthful with a good demand 
for beef on both foreign and domestic ac- 
count. 

General activity prevails in most kinds 
of the cheaper grades. It is noteworthy 
that stock cattle sold a little freer, possi- 
bly because prices have been pared down a 











trifle. A good demand exists for butchers’ 
stock of all descriptions. 


Fancy beef steers. #5 60@5 85 Poor to fcy bulls, $2 75@4 25 
Good to extra, 1150 to Canners, 2 00@3 00 
1450 lbs. 475@5 5D Feeders, 3 5 @415 
Om to fair, 1150 to 1400 Stockers, 40 to 850 lbs, : 254 0) 
Ibi 4 10@4 Calves, 300 Ibs up. 75@5 WO 
Ch to fey cows and Calves, veal, rt po ody 75 
heifers, 4 25@4 7. if 5 Milch cows, each, 30@50 


Fair-to good cows, 3 25@8 

In quoting hogs it is necessary to repeat 
previous figures, the market remaining 
close to the 34%c mark, some strictly choice 
lots selling slightly above within the past 
few days. On the other hand transactions 
have been very largely at $3 35@3 45. West- 
ern markets are well supplied. 

Less activity has been the rule in the 
sheep trade, receipts fully ample for all re- 
quirements, buyers endeavoring to secure 
price concessions. But in the main desir- 
able lots have commanded about recent 
prices, with sales of good butcher weights, 
largely westerns, at $3 75@4 25, yearlings 
4 15@4 50, common to good lambs 4 25@5 50. 


At Buffalo, cattle steady to strong with 
Monday’s receipts 140 cars. Butcher steers 
$4 60@5, shipping weights 4 80@5 25, tops 


5 25@5 50, stockers and feeders 3.-60@4 15, 
cows and heifers 3 50@4. Hog receipts 150 
cars and a strong market. Yorkers 3 40@ 
3 45, medium droves 3 45@3 50, heavy hogs 
3 50@3 55, pigs 3 30. Sheep market active 
and firm. Good to ch lambs 5 40@5 55, fair 
to good 5 15@5 35, mixed sheep 4 25, year- 
lings 4 50@4 65, calves 6 50@7 25. 

At New York, cattle steady to firm with 
selected steers a shade higher. Common to 
choice $4 50@5 50, extra 5 75, common to 
good bulls 2 75@3 75, poor to choice butcher 
cows and heifers 2 25@4. Veal calves steady 
at 5@7 50 p 100 lbs for common to choice. 
Milch cows in good demand when desirable 
in quality at 45@50 p head. Hogs firm at 
3 60@3 75. Sheep without important change. 
Good lambs 10c higher, medium to prime 
sheep 3 75@4 50, ordinary to choice lambs 
5@5 75. 

GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers 4 consumers an advance is usually se- 
cure 





Beans. 

At New York, market steady without ma- 
terial change. Marrow beans $1 52@1 55 p 
bu, medium 1 25@1 35, pea 1 20@1 27, red 
kidney ch 1 75@1 80, fair to good 1 45@1 70, 
white kidney 1 60@1 75, yellow eye 1 55@ 
1 60, black turtle soup 1 65@1 70, Cal limas 
2 30@2 35, green peas 90@95c. 

Dressed Meats. 

At New York, only moderate activity, ar- 
rivals liberal and prices barely steady. 
Dressed light country hogs 44%4.@5c p lb, me- 
dium 4@4%c, heavy 3%@4c, roasting pigs 6 


@9c, country dressed calves 9c, fair to 
gcod 8@9c. 
Dried Fruits. 
October exports of dried apples, almost 


exclusively evaporated, were 1,789,000 Ibs, 
and for 10 mos 19,171,000 lbs, against 22,174,- 
000 lbs corresponding period in ’97 and 
13,744,000 lbs in ’96. 

At New York, evaporated apples are con- 
sidered easy, small fruits generally 
firmly held. Evaporated apples fey 
9%4@10c p Ib, ch 9@9%c, prime 8% 
@8%c, common to good 6@8c, sun- 
dried southern 5@6%c, quarters 5%@6c, 
chops 2%@3%c, cores and skins 2@2\c, 
evaporated raspberries 10@10%c, huckleber- 
ries 11@12c, blackberries 44%4@5c, cherries 9 
@10c. 

At Chicago, demand fair and _ receipts 
moderate. Evaporated apples ch 84%4@8%c 
p lb, good 74%4@8c, common to fair 64%@7c, 
sun dried quarters ch 6c, chopped apples 
24%@2%c, cores and skins 1%@2%c, evap- 
orated raspberries 10%c, dried green peas 
78@80c p bu. 

Eggs. f 

At New York, receipts rather light for the 
season, and the market has a firm under- 
tone. Fcy new laid nearby 30c p dz, av 
best 26@27c, N Y and Pa av best 26@27c, 
western fresh loss off 26c, fair to good 24@ 
25c, southern fresh 23@25c, refrigerator fall 
packed 21@22c, early packed 18@19c, limed 
15@17c. 

At Boston, the market holds fairly firm 
under moderate receipts. Nearby and Cape 
fcy 32@35c p dz, ch eastern 25@28c, fair to 
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good 18@20c, Vt and N H ch fresh 25@28c, 

western selected 25@26c, fair to good 18@ 

20c, refrigerator ch 17%@18c, limed 16@16%c 
Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, the apple market is firm on 
desirable grades, receipts of such being well 
cleaned up. Northern Greenings fcy $@ 
5 p bbl, fey Baldwins 4@4 50, fair to prime 
> 50@3 25, western N Y Baldwins 2 50@3 50, 
Greenings 3@3 75, Spy 2 50@3 50, poor to 
fair 2@2 50. Western N Y grapes, Niagara 
10@i7c p bskt, Catawba. 12@14c, Cape Cod 
cranberries, extra fcy 8@8 50 p bbl, N J 
av prime 5 50, Fla oranges bright 350@4 p 
bx, russets 3@3 50, grape fruit 5@8. 

Ground Feeds. 


At New York, market quiet and fairly 
firm. Coarse corn meal 76@77c p 100 lbs, 
brewers’ meal and grits 97%c, chops 77%4c¢, 
winter bran $15@16 p ton, spring 13 50@14, 
middlings 15@18, sharps 19, linseed oil meal 
25 50@26, rye feed 14 50@15, screenings 50@ 
80c p 100 lbs, cottonseed meal 20 85 p ton. 

Hay and Straw. 

We are getting practically no Canadian 
hay this year owing to our own abundant 
crop and the rate of duty on foreign sorts. 
During the past 10 mos we have imported 
but 1500 tons compared with 64,000 tons one 
year ago and 175,000 tons two years ago. 

At New York, offerings liberal, demand 
fairly active. Prime timothy hay 65c p 100 
lbs, No 1 60@62'%4c, No 2 50@55c, No 3 37%@ 
45c, clover mixed 40@50c, clover 35@40c, 
long rye straw 30@45c. 

Onions. 

At New York, receipts show wide range in 
quality and choice sell well. Ct and eastern 
white $3@5 p bbl, yellow 1-25@1 75, red 1 50 
@2, Orange Co yellow 1 25@1 75 p bag, red 
1 50@2, white 2@4, western yellow 1 25@1 62 
p bbl, red 1 25@1 75, white 2@3 50. 

Potatoes. 

Since the latest crop began to move, we 
are getting but few potatoes from abroad, 
Oct imports being scant 7000 bu against 121,- 
000 bu a year ago. But earlier in the year 
we imported freely, foreign potatoes to the 
amount of 784,000 bu being received during 
the 10 mos ended Oct 31, against 315,000 bu 
in ’97. 

At New York, a fair demand, market 
firm for choice stock. Long Island in bulk 
$i 75@2 p bbl, Me Hebron 1 50@1 75 p sack, 
N Y and western 1 37@1 62 p 180 ibs, N J in 
bulk 1 25@1 50 p bbl, southern sweets 50@ 
75¢c. 

Poultry. 

At New York, holiday supplies are liberal, 
and the feeling unsettled. Dry-packed tur- 
keys, N J 183@14c p lb, Md and Del 11@l4c, 
N Y and Pa fey 12@12%éc, good to prime 10@ 
llc, Ohio and Mich scalded lic, other west- 
ern dry-picked lic, Philadelphia broilers 16 
@18c, fair to prime 11@14c, N J and nearby 
9@10c, N Y and Pa 7%@8c, western 7%4%@ 
8c, N J fowls 8@8%c, N Y and Pa 7@8c, 
western 7@8c, nearby ducks 8@9c, western 
7@8c, western geese 7@8c, squabs 
$2@2 50 p dz. Live fowls 7@7%éc p lb, chick- 
ens 5l4c, turkeys 9c. 

At Boston, liberal supplies of all kinds of- 
fered. Northern and eastern fresh killed 
turkeys ch 15@léc p lb, common to good 10 
@138c, ch large chickens 12@13c, common to 
good 9@1lc, extra fowls 10c, ducks 8@10c, 
geese 9@1llc. Western dry-packed turkeys 
ch drawn 13@13%c, undrawn 12@12%c, com- 
mon to good 10@12c, old toms 9@10c, ch 


chickens 9@10c, fowls 8@8%c, ducks 7@9c, 
geese 8@10c, pigeons 75c@$1 p dz. Live 


fowls 8@9c p lb, roosters 5c, spring chickens 
7@8c. 


Vegetables. 
At New York, winter vegetables about 
steady, southern in fair supply. Brussels 


sprouts 7@10c p qt, beets 75c@$1 p bbl, car- 
rots 75@90c, cabbages 2@4 p 100, cauliflowers 
150@3 p bbl, Fla egg plant 2 50@4 p bbl, 
green peas 1 50@4 50 p % bbl box, kale 50@ 
75c p bbl, peppers 75c@1 25 p carrier, pump- 
kins 50c p bbl, parsnips 1@1 25, Hubbard 
squash 50@75c p bbl, marrow 50@60c, tur- 
nips 60c@1, southern spinach 1@1 25 p bbl. 
Wool. 

No change. Ohio, Pa, W Va XX and 
above are _ selling at seaboard points 
at 29@30c p Ib; X 26@27c; Mich, Wis and N 
Y X and above 23@24c, O and Pa fine de- 
laine 30@31c, Mich and Wis fine delaine 
28@29c, unwashed light fine 18@19¢c, 
Idaho fine 11@12c, Dakota fine 11@13c. 





Farmers should manage to make the 
farm produce feed enough for stock. [if 
every farmer did this we should hear less 
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of the cry that farming does not pay. It is 
the buying of western feed that keeps 
farmers in debt.—[Stanton Hitchcock, Or- 
leans Co, Vt. 
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4 BUGGY WHEELS $6.50 


HIGH GRADE, SARVEN’S PATENT, tired and 
banded, height 3 ft. 4 in., 3 ft. 8 in. or4 ft. 
— 11-16 or 118 in. Forany other 
8 send forcatalogue. Cut this adout 
and sefid to us with ONE DO) state 
size wheel wanted and we will sendthem 
by freight C. 0. D, EXAMINE THEM at your 
ht xp rood then pay freight agent 


BEARS ROEBUCK & CO. Un)CHICACO, Ikke 


SHEPHERD 5 MANUAL 


Sy HENRY STEWART. It is so plain that a farmer ora 
farmer’s son who has never kept a sheep, may learn how 
to manage a flock successfully, and yet so complete that 
the experienced shepherd may peer many suggestions 
from it. The results of personal experience of some years 
with the characters of the various modern breeds of sheep, 
the sheep raising capabilities of many portions of our ex- 
tensive territory and that of Canada—and the careful 
study of the diseases to which our sheep are chiefly sub- 
ject, as well as the methods of management called for 
under our circumstances, are here gathered, Illustrated. 
Cloth, 12mo. Postpaid, $1.50 
Catalogue Free of this and many other publications. 
ORANGE JUDD CO.,52 Lafayette Pl..New York. 
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SAVE MONEY 3233385 


Below is a list of some of the leading publications which 
we can furnish in combination with subscriptionsto our 
journal. In every case, subscribers can save money by 
ordering their papers of us. The prices in the list do not 
apply to subscribers in foreign countries. In column A 
is given the regular retail price of each paper with ours; 
in colamn Bare net prices for BOTH when subscribed 
for in connection with our magazine, 

W—Weekly. M—Monthly. S-M—Semi-Monthly. 
S-W—Semi-Weekly. N—New. R—Renewal. 
A OUR MAGAZINE ONE YEAR WITH 











. Am. Bee Journal, Chicago. . 


..-Am. Poultry seuresi, Chicago peavddeseatactdaata 
.- Blade, Toledo, Ohio.. trakeed 
.. Breeder’s Gazette, Chica; (0, “hil. i 
..Century Magazine, New _— Seececedcoccesonecn 
.. Christian Herald, New York.. - serpeaay 
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..Cosmopo n ne, Irvin ‘ton, Y. oe 
..Courier Journal, fo uisville, K . = 
..Enquirer, Cincinnati, Ohio..... 
..Farm Poultry, Boston, 0. 
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.Free Press, Detroit, Mich... es eee 
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. Har per’ Ss Magazine, New York... 2. 
.-Harper’s Round Table, New York.. 
- Harper’ s Weekly, New York 
.Hoard’s Dairyman, Ft. Atkinson, Wis.. 
-Household, Boston, Mass 
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..Leslie’s Monthly, New York..... 
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.. Scientific American, New York 
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.-Union, Manchester, N. H....... 
..-Worl!, Tri-Weekly, New York. 
‘Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass.. 

No premiums with other papers are included in any of 
the clubbing rates, unless so stated. 

Whenever more than one paper besides our magazine is 
wanted, to find the net rate on any such added paper, sub- 
tract $1 from joint price given in column B. All these 
prices are subject to changes made by other publishers. It 
is neo at least one subscription to our maga- 
zine shoul wpery ay J each clubbing order. If you de- 
sire any paper not in the above list, write and obtain our 
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New Government for Cuba. 





A somewhat delicate task 
is before the future Ameri- 
can governor of Havana, 
Maj-Gen Ludlow, who, with 
the new year, takes charge 
of the now disorderly and 
demoralized city. To con. 
trol and reconcile the ele- 





ments of Spanish hatred, 

Cuban sensitiveness and 

MAJ-GEN LUD mob lawlessness will require 
LOW. a firm but discriminating 
mind. Shooting affrays and 

street fights have been of frequent oc- 


currence of late, but with the departure of 
Spanish troops, one great source of trouble 
will have been removed, Gen Ludlow is al- 
ready giving his attention to the organiza- 
tion of a semi-rnilitary force to take the 
place of the orden publico and garde civile, 
the Spanish police forces which maintained 
order in town and country. Cuba will be 
governed by provinces as heretofore. Each 
of the six provinces is to have a governor 
who is responsible to the governor of the 
island, Maj-Gen Brooke. The navy depart- 
ment has taken steps toward possessing 
itself of the navy yard at Havana, and or- 
ders just issued assign Commodore B. J. 
Cromwell to duty as commandantof the new 
naval station. The Brooklyn, Texas, Cas- 
tine and Resolute have been ordered to 
Havana in order to overcome the lawless 
elements by a display of force. 

The occurrence of several dangerous out- 
breaks between Spaniards and Cubans at 
Havana has suggested possible danger to 
the hundreds of Americans now in that city 
looking for business openings or for em- 
ployment. The Spanish troops seem deter- 
mined not to depart without leaving be- 
hind the worst possible impression, and ad- 
vantage is taken of their short remaining 
lease of power to lord it over the people in 
every possible way. To counteract this dis- 
position the United States has sent four war 
ships to the harbor, holding the city at their 
mercy, and this resolute show of power 
doubtless has a good effect. 

TO LOOT THE ISLAND. 

Another bumptious scheme of the Spanish 
officials at Havana by which the plotters 
hoped to revenge themselves upon the Cu- 
bans and at the same time to fill their own 
pockets, was the contemplated sale of a lot 
of valuable railway franchises, which would 
involve pledging the revenues of the island 
for years to come, besides granting im- 
mensely valuable concessions of various 
kinds to the syndicate which was to buy 
the charters. This enormous franchise grab 
was to be consummated just twodays before 
the Spaniards left Cuba, but the whole af- 
fair was nipped in the bud upon its discov- 
ery and prompt veto by U §S representa- 
tives. Had these valuable franchises been 
sold to foreigners, serious international 
trouble might have been the outcome. 





Senor Rios Talks—The president of the 
Spanish peace commission, Senor M. Rios, 
severely abuses the U S in a recent in- 
terview, claiming that the policy of this 
country had been “might without right.” 
He thinks if the Americans try to conquer 
the savage inhabitants in the interior of 
the Philippine islands the task will not be 
quickly accomplished. He has no fear of 
revolution in Spain, since nobody, he 
claims, wants a republic, and the Carlists 
are not sufficiently numerous to effect any- 
thing by force. 


After Spain’s Millions—The Philippine 
insurgents, with an eye for business, which 
augurs well for the islanders’ capacity for 
government, have set the price for the re- 
lease of 10,000 Spanish prisoners now on 
their hands at $20,000,000, which is exactly 
the amount which Spain is to get from the 
US. Doubtless this display of native thrift 
will be discouraged by the American au- 
thorities in the Philippines. 








Dreyfus, about whose case has been cen- 


tered so much of a sensational nature in 
Paris, will probably soon be recalled from 
his exile on Devil’s island, and is expected 
to arrive in Paris the last of January. His 
final release will depend upon the develop- 
ments of French justice, often so myster- 
ions to an outsider. A plot is alleged on the 
part of the League of Patriots, with 300,- 








OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 


000 members, to forcibly prevent the return 
of the prisoner. The government is all ready 
to stop any demonstration of the kind and 
will garrison the route to Paris. Here are 
fine possibilities of civil disturbance. The 
government seems to be delaying the ex- 
posure of further scandals connected with 


this affair, in hopes of avoiding any pro-, 


nounced popular disturbances, 


Jernegan Sends Cash—Rev P. F. Jerne- 


gan, one of the promoters of the disas- 
trous marine salts swindle at Lubec, Me, 
has returned $75,000 of his plunder to the 
directors, and may soon come back from 
Brussels, and try to effect a compromise. 


Happenings Near Home—At the recent 
meeting of the American Federation of la- 
bor in Kansas City, an attempt to commit 
the organization to socialist doctrines was 
defeated, 4 to 1——The town of Tipton, Ga, 
in the center of the southern peach belt 
was nearly all destroyed by fire Dec 17.—— 
A rich find of gold is reported near Rat 
Portage, western Ontario.— Senator Mor- 
gan expects to bring the Nicaragua canal 
project to a vote in congress before the hol- 
idays.——A Chicago lumber concern has 
bought an enormous area of cypress timber- 
land in Louisiana.——The new gatling cast 
steel cannon is to be made near Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


A New Naval Station is to be established 


at Havana soon after the first of the year. 
Station ships will be assigned, Spain’s float- 
ing dry dock will be bought and the station 
placed on equal footing with the large navy 
yards in the U §S. 





Not Disarming—The project of European 
disarmament proceeds slowly. Germany 
says, let the czar begin, while France is 
jealous of Germany, and Italy fears loss of 
prestige as a result of a smaller army. 





At Washington—The Nicaragua canal 
companies occupy some share of congres- 
sional attention, but interest centers most- 
ly about the Spanish treaty and related 
questions. The warty opposed to national 
expansion is led by Senator Vest, who sees 
constitutional difficulties, by Senator Hale, 
who objects to acquiring territory by war, 
and by Senator Hoar who fears the prac- 
tical consequences of the venture. Appar- 
ently there will be a determined attempt to 
prevent the treaty being ratified by the sen- 
ate. 





Rich Indians—Some of the Indian tribes 
are very well to do in lands and money. Ac- 
cording to reports just issued the Osage 
Indians own 800 acres of land apiece, and 
each gets $200 a year from the government. 





News Notes—It is proposed to bury the 
remains of the soldiers who perished at 
Santiago in the Arlington national ceme- 
tery, near Washington.——New York’s fire 
commissioners propose to furnish a high 
pressure supply of salt water from the har- 
bor for reserve against fires in the tall 
buildings, some of which are over 300 feet 
high, and out of reach of the ordinary fire 
service.——The Cuban’ general, Calixto 
Garcia, died at Washington, Dec 11, from 
pneumonia. He was a man of great in- 
fluence among the insurgents and was head 
of the Cuban delegation to this country.—— 
Government control of the Nicaragua canal 
is favored by the senate committee.——A 
large firm of English gun makers is plan- 
ning to establish a branch at Newport 
News, Va.——Gov Pingree of Mich urges a 
state tax on incomes, which tax he thinks 
would pay all expenses of state government. 
—General Fitzhugh Lee, new U S military 
governor of the Havana province, arrived at 
Havana city, Dec 14. He declares his duty 
is not to establish any particular govern- 
ment, but to maintain peace and order.—— 
Repairs on the battleship Massachusetts 
will cost $50,000, as a result of her recent 
collision. 





Read and Run—Boss Croker of New York 
is said to be negotiating for a granite 
quarry in Maine.——A 5,000,000 gallon gas 
tank in New York city burst Dec 13, while 
filled with water for testing. Streets were 


flooded and much damage done. Ten lives 
were lost.——Col W. J. Bryan declares 
against national expansion policy.—The 





Ohio gold boom has collapsed since the sam- 
ples of alleged gold from various parts of 
the state turn out to be worthless iron py- 
rites.——Charges of bribery in the Nebraska 
legislature have aroused the people of that 
state.——The pope has sent a letter to Car- 
dinal Gibbons on ‘Theories of Americanism. 





The Peace Treaty was scheduled to be 
delivered to President McKinley, Dec 24. 
It is doubtful whether the president will 
submit it to the senate at once or 
wait until new senators come into office in 
March. These new comers are thought 
likely to increase the prospect of a sufficient 
majority in favor of accepting the treaty. 
The commissioners sailed from Paris Satur- 
day. 





The World Over—Germany declares she 


will have nothing to do with Spain until the 
U Sis through. The Germans are suspected 
of a longing for the Caroline islands, which 
Spain is about ready to sell. France asks 
more territory from China, as an offset to 
the mobbing of French missionaries, but 
the Chinese authorities treat the demands 
coldly and seem inclined to lean upon Eng- 
land for protection. Cubans who entered 
Santiago witheut permit were reprimanded 
and disarmed by the general in command, 
—A report is current in Europe that Eng- 
land intends permanently to hold the island 
of Crete. The talk of a combination be- 
tween Great Britain, Germany and the U § 
proves too much for Russia and she an- 
nounces a present readiness to open nego- 
tiations for the solution of the Chinese 
problem. A returned nurse from Manila 
makes serious charges of neglect and in- 
competencey in the soldiers’ hospitals at Ma- 
nila; the supplies and food for the sick are 
alleged insufficient. Bismarck’s history of 
his own life meets with so great a demand 
that 300,000 copies have been sold within ten 
days. 

Baron F. J. de Rothschild, who 
Was accounted one of the richest men 
in the world, died suddenly Dec 17.—An 
American engine building company is mak- 
ing locomotives for_the Imperial railway of 
China.——King Oscar of Sweden and Nor- 
way is very ill. The secret session of the 
anti-anarchist conference in Italy is pro- 
nounced successful. An attempt was made 
to devise a uniform system of dealing with 
such offenders.——The French show signs 
of intending to enforce their claims for 
more territory in south China, 

















Here and There—Dr Parkhurst, the re- 
former, contemplates retiring from his pas- 
torate in New York city.——Thirty-two cat- 
tlemen of South Dakota, who were charged 
with the murder of a shepherd named Hick- 
man, have been discharged after a trial at 
Hot Springs. After visiting the Atlanta 
peace jubilee, Pres McKinley continued his 
trip southward, welcomed by great crowds 
in Savannah and other southern cities.- 
Discovery is reported of a new gold belt 
seven miles long and three miles wide on 
the Colville reservation in the state of 
Washington. Many of the savings banks 
the country over are reducing rates of 
interest paid on deposits, because of the 
abundance of money offered for invest- 
ment, 














Cuban Jottings—The hospital ship Mis- 
souri brings to Havana 300 tons of medi- 
cal supplies for the troops, and will return 
with the sick soldiers. Another Cuban 
leader, Gen Castillo, has died of pneumonia. 
—The gunboat Castine is due at Havana 
harbor, Dec 24. Maj-Gen Ludlow has sail- 
ed for Havana, where he is to be military 
governor of the city. The civil governor 
of Havana has issued a decree against 
gambling, and the public lottery drawings 
are to be stopped. Spanish troops began to 
withdraw from Havana, Dec 18, amid con- 
siderable disturbance and rioting from the 
excited Cubans. The U S cruiser Cincin- 
nati struck a rock while leaving Santiago 
harbor, Dec 17, but no very serious dam- 
age resulted. Gen Shafter very em. 
phatically declares that the Cubans are as 
capable for self government as “gunpowder 
is for hell.””——Maj-Gen Brooks, military 
governor of Cuba, is suffering from a high 
fever. 























BUSINESS NOTICE. 


Remember that Bowker’s Animal Meal is 
sold only in yellow bags and yellow pack- 
ages. 


The original; richest in protein, 








Smyrna Ann’s Lecture. 
A CHRISTMAS STORY 
By Annie Hamilton Donnell. 


HEN THE ninth little Cilley 
came, the outgrown baby 
went over to Smyrna Ann’s 
keeping, and the “field bed,” 
where the Cilley Twins and 
Bartholomew slept, had to be 
stretched for another occu- 
pant. 

little Cilley 





thing,”’ murmured 


“You 
father, stroking the mite of a fuzzy head 


rough, kind forefinger, 

any better’n to come 
into this Cilley crowd? Some of the angels 
had ought to have told you better.” And 
then father’s loving voice jolted over a 
stone and broke to pieces. He snuggled the 
ninth little Cilley close to him and hid his 
grizzled face in its warm little arms. That 
was when Smyrna Ann spilled over moth- 
er’s gruel. She had just got as far as the 
bedroom door, and the surprise of things 
joggled her arms. 

“My gracious, father cryin’!”” she gasped 
under her breath. She was so much more 
used to father’s laughing. Smyrna Ann was 
fourteen, and she had never heard that 
smothered, dreadful sound before. It was 
so low and so smothered that she had to lis- 
ten hard to hear it now. Out in the other 


with his great, 
“Didn’t you know 


room mother lay and listened, too A 
strange suspicion assailed her. 
‘““"'Tholomew,” she called softly. After the 


slightest pause, father answered cheerful- 
ly ‘‘What say, Maiah?” 


The brisk voice reassured mother. ‘“O, 
nothing. I—I jest thought I heard you 
makin’ a noise. Is the precious baby 
asleep?” 


“Sound. He’s a Cilley chap fast enough, 
Maiah. He’s got a regular Cilley nose.”’ 

Mother laughed happily. “‘Bless his dear 
little mite of a heart! he’s a beauty!” she 
said. And then there was an unmistakable 
sound from father’s bed. It comforted 
Smyrna Ann very greatly, and she laughed, 
too. The gruel bowl continued on its way, 
unjoggled. 

“You little Cilley thing,’ whispered father 
to the baby. “Your ma thinks you’re a 
beauty. Ain’t she jest like a ma? Cockled 
up face, bald head, squirmy little mite of a 
inouth. But they don’t count with ma’s.” 

Father had been in bed three months. 
How many more he would be there nobody 
knew. Father had his moments of suspect- 
ing, and they were slowly whitening his 
hair and thinning his honest face. Nine Cil- 
ley little things, and their father in bed! 

After Smyrna Ann went out, mother and 
father held a little conversation together 
across two rooms—very narrow rooms—and 
through an open door. In the midst of it 
Smyrna Ann came tiptoeing back so as not 
to wake the new baby. She hesitated on the 
hall threshold and couldn’t help hearing the 
key to the whole conversation. 

*“ "Tholomew ?” 

“Well, Maiah?” 

“Have you forgotten what day comes next 
week?”’ 

“Next week? Why there’s Monday comes, 
an’ Tuesday, an’ Wednesday, an’ Thurs—”’ 

“You Cilley boy, of course! But what big- 
gest day of all? Why Christmas comes next 


week! You didn’t forget, did you, ’Tholo- 
mew ?” 
“No, Maiah.”’ 


O, no, father had not forgotten. He had 
remembered through long, painful nights, 
and the remembrance had hurt him worse 
than the pain. 

“Well, ’Tholomew?” 

“Well, Maiah?”’ 

“What we goin’ to do? The children’ll be 
hangin’ their stockin’s up, all in a row, same 
as they’ve done every Christmas. An’ 
there’ll be a little new stockin’, ’Tholomew.” 

“Yes, Maiah, I know.” Father drew the 
bit of a warm bundle a little closer. “You 
little Cille: thing, to come right before 
Christma3,”’ ne murmured to it. 

“Won't there be a little mite of money to 
spare, "Tholomew? Jest a little mite would 
do. Land of mercy, I could make such a lit- 
tle of it fill up nine stockin’s! I could tell 


Smyrna Ann just what to get, you know. 
Ain’t there a little mite of money we can 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


spare, ’Tholomew? I wish you’d answer 
me.” 

Father’s pained eyes looked ahead into 
the hopeless months. Then he answered, 
“Yes, Maiah, I guess there’s a little mite.” 
Mother laughed softly, in relief. 


“But you ain’t goin’ to see to things this 


year, Maiah. You jest rest easy an’ mind 
the little shaver, an’ me’n Smyrna 
Ann will ‘tend to Christmas. All 
you’ve got to do is lay there an’ 


listen when the children caper round their 
stockin’s. I guess that’ll be Christmas 
enough for you.” It was a long speech, and 
father’s voice sounded forced and tired. 

“You’ve got to promise, Maiah; promise 
you'll let me’n Smyrna Ann manage every- 
thing—ready, now! One, two, three, prom- 
ise!’’ 

“Land of mercy, yes, I promise, ’Tholo- 
mew,” laughed mother, delightedly. “If 
that’s all, I won’t say a word, Only you 
tell Smyrna Ann to get bright colored things 
that'll fill up. Now I’m goin’ to sleep. I 
feel so much easier about the children now. 
You call Smyrna Ann to bring me the 
baby.” 

In a very little while the ninth little Cil- 
ley thing and its mother were asleep to- 
gether. Smyrna Ann tiptoed out of the room 
softly. “Shut the door, Smyrna Ann,” whis- 
pered father. 

The door swung to noiselessly and then 
Smyrna Ann went over and sat down on 
father’s bed. Her good, plain little face was 
gravely attentive. She knew father was 
going to explain things, but there was no 
need. She had understood quite well what 
father meant. 

“Set up close; we’ll have to whisper,” said 
father. He looked so tired and sad that 
Smyrna Ann laid her little hard, brown 
hand tenderly on his forehead. 

“Tt’s about Christmas. I told your ma—’”’ 

“Yes, father, I know. I couldn’t help it, 
but I heard.” 

Father drew a long breath of relief and 
sank back on his pillows. ‘I had to pretend, 
Smyrna Ann, I had to; your ma’s weak an’ 


sick. It would bring on a fever if she got 
all fretted up. I had to tell her jest the 
opposite.”’ 


“Yes, father, I know, I was lookin’ right 
at your face, so I understood. You’re weak 
an’ sick, too. You’ve got to promise you'll 
let me see to the children. One, two, three— 
promise!” She was laughing under her 
breath. Laughing kept her from crying. 
‘‘Promise, father.’’ 

“You little Cilley 
father. 

When father had fallen asleep, too, Smyr- 
na Ann went back to the children. They 
were all in the kitchen, with the doors shut, 
trying to keep still. It was sobering work 
and all their little faces were solemn, all 
but the outgrown baby’s. The Cilley twins 
were twisting their lips as if they were go- 
ing to cry. 

“Come on!”’ cried Smyrna Ann, with sub- 
dued cheeriness, “Ill play with you. Come 
on out into the area. It don’t rain in there 
enough to hurt. I'll hold the umbrella cver 
the baby.”’ 

All the little faces shortened wonderfully, 
and all the little feet scurried to the outside 
door. It was a treat when Smyrna Ann 
played, too. 

“It’s a new game. You set on the winder 
sills, all of you there’s room for. ’Tholo- 
mew, it won’t hurt you to be rained on—you 
set on the area steps. I’m the lecturer. 'm 
goin’ to lecture.” 

“My!’’ chorused six voices. 

“Yes, all you’ve got to.do is listen real 
attentive. Folks always do at lectures. An’ 
when I get through, you all clap—easy, you 
know; that’s to show you approve of what 
I said. Now I’m goin’ tovsail in.’’ 

She stood up, erect and grave, before 
them. The umbrella and the outgrown 
baby were the only drawbacks to her dig- 
nity. 

“Fellow citizens an’. countrymen—” she 
began. “No, we ain’t countrymen, we’re 
citymen. I’ll begin over. My dearly belov- 
ed Cilley friends, I have somethin’ to say 
to you, important. Don’t any of you miss a 
word. My text is Christmas —” 

All the Cilley little ears pricked up at the 
magic word. No danger of their not listen- 
ing! 

“Once on a time there was a mother who 
was sick, an’ it made her worse to be fretted 
an’ disappointed. So they had to pretend to 


thing,”’ whispered 
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her,—the father an’ the children did, you 
know. They had to pretend—a—Christmas.” 
Smyrna Ann’s voice paused between the 
words, impressively, Put she did not look at 
her audience. She looked out into the rain 
and wet forlornness, instead. 

“They had to, you know, because the 
mother was so sick, an’ they loved her. Sa 
they pretended 2 Christmas, because there 
wasn’t any money for a real one. There 
wasn’t any money, Do you know what those 
children, who loved the mother, did? My 


in Pain? 


in the Back? 

Then probably the kidneys. 
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Then probably the lungs. 
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Then probably rheumatism. 
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dearly beloved Ciliey friends, do’ you know 
what they did?” 

Nobody spoke. The rain dripped mourn- 
fully, drop by drop. 

“Well, I'll tell you. They hung up their 
stockin’s in the other room an’ pretended 
they were full on Christmas mornin’—for 
the mother, you know, so she wouldn’t be 
worse, thinkin’ they were disappointed. 
They danced round ’em an’ clapped their 


hands, an’ said ‘Oh-h!’ so’s the mother 
would hear. You see, they—loved—the— 
mother. My dear Cilley friends, that’s what 


the little children did. I’m through.” 

The lecturer shouldered the outgrown 
baby and disappeared into the kitchen. No- 
body remembered the applause. 

“It was awful; I’m all tired out,” groaned 
Smyrna Ann, in the outgrown baby’s ear, 
“but [I had to do it. I thought and thought 
all the way from father’s room, and there 
warn’t any other way. They’d got to be 
disappointed some time. O, baby, baby, 
they’d got to be! You’d got to be!” 

It did not occur to Smyrna Ann that 
she was one of the disappointed ones. She 
was not lamenting her own empty stocking, 
though for fourteen.happy Christmases it 
had dangled, heavy and full, from the man- 
tel piece. It would be a new experience to 
little, old-faced, care-worn Smyrna Ann to 
find her stocking limp on Christmas morn- 
ing, but Smyrna Ann was getting used to 
new experiences. Since father’s terrible fall 
they had been multiplying fast. 

The outgrown baby, as if overwhelmed 
by the impending doom, set up a low wail, 
and Smyrna Ann comforted him as babies’ 
mothers comfort them. A ray of comfort 
lit up her own little gloomy face with the 
light of a sudden inspiration. 

“Why!” she cried eagerly, ‘““Why! I can 
fill ’em all with popcorn! There’s some ears 
on the pantry shelf—it won’t cost a single 
cent! An’ the little Cilley things are so fond 
o’ popcorn!” 

She laughed aloud in the sudden relief, 
adopting father's name for the children, un- 
consciously, in her excitement. 

The outside door swung open and a file of 
solemn little ones trailed in. They lined up 
before Smyrna Ann, and one of the Cilley 
little twins nudged Bartholomew. 

“Ain’t I agoin’ to?’’ he whispered, shrilly. 
“I've got to get a good ready, ain’t 1?” 
Then he set his stout, small legs apart and 
braced himself manfully. ‘This is to say,” 
he began in a stilted fashion, clearing his 
throat as he went along, “that we—I mean 
those children, you know—oughter . be 
‘shamed of ourselves, I mean them- 
selves, if we—they—couldn’t purtend 
a Chris’mas when their own mother 
was sick abed. We'd be, I mean they’d 
be, just meaner’n dirt, so there!”’ 

Signed and countersigned by all the little 
Cilley children. Smyrna Ann read it in all 
their sober faces, one at a time, down the 
line. The wistfulness interwoven with the 
gravity. she tried not to read. 

“Thank you,’’ was what she said jerkily. 
What she did was to begin at one end and 
hug through the line. 

On Christmas morning there was a gentle 
commotion out in the\dining room. Mother 
had Smyrna Ann put an extra pillow under 
her head so she could hear better. Her thin 
face was tremulous with eagerness. 

“No, no, not over my ears!” she cried. “I 
want to hear ’em shoutin’. I want to hear 
it loud. If I can’t see, I guess I can hear.” 

“Oh-h! Oh-h!” shouted the _ children, 
quietly. The soft clapping of their hands 
made a subdued murmur in mother’s ears 
She moved restlessly on the pillows. 

“It ain’t loud; I’m afraid I'm losin’ my 


hearin’,” she” murmured. Smyrna Ann 
slipped out of the room. 

“Oh-h! Oh-h! Oh-h!”’ shrieked all the 
little Cilley voices loudly. “Oh-h! Oh-h! 


Oh-h!"" The clapping of their hands made 
a din in mother’s ears. 
“Hear ’em, ’Tholomew, 
mother in delight. 
Father’s big, worn face was full of great 
tenderness. ‘“‘The little Cilley things,’ he 
whispered. 


hear ’em!” cried 


— 

In continuation of the series of articles 
which the Youth’s Companion has already 
published by Speaker Reed and _ others, 
showing what the duties of high officials are 
and how they are performed, Lord Lorne, 
who was himself governor-general, has de- 
scribed for that periodical the functions of 
the queen’s chief representative in Canada. 
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The Old-Fashioned Virtue of Kindness. 


BY REV JOHN WATSON, D D (IAN MACLAREN). 
[Copyrighted 1898 by John Watson.] 





Perhaps the people of the last generation 
were not so well read as we are—although 
they know their Shakespeare and their 
Scott; perhaps they were not so clever—al- 
though the women were excellent house- 
wives and the men kept commerce to the 
front; but with all their shortcomings they 
knew how to be kind and were not ashamed 
to have a heart. 

The matrons were motherly then—gentle, 
wise, reposeful—to whom one went in 
trouble, certain of sympathy; the young 
women were simple and unaffected, with- 
out “missions” and without mannishness. 
People knew how to be hospitable, making 
you welcome when you came and letting 
you go with regret. And they had not 
reached that fine point of culture when one 
is ashamed to show any emotion—even a 
mother for the death of her child—but made 
merry with a will at a marriage and 
mourned over a death openly. Nor did they 
sneer at Christmas and vote it a bore; but 
laid themselves out to make the young 
folk glad and also the poor and, forgetting 
gray hairs, became young themselves after 
a very taking fashion. 

There is a rivalry nowadays between the 
head and the heart, and it does seem as if 
culture carried beyond a certain point was 
against love. Are not highly educated peo- 
ple—people at least of the class given to 
“preciosity”’ in letters and impressionism 
in art, who are distressed by Sir Walter’s 
style because he was un-self-conscious, and 
consider Millais little better than a Philis- 
tine, because he was conscientious—apt to 
be cold-blooded and detached from the ele- 
mental human interests? Husbands of 
this kind may love their wives and parents 
their children, but any emotion in this rare- 
fied atmosphere will be so delicate as to 
defy detection, and will shrink from visi- 
ble demonstration. 

May it not be urged that culture is de- 
cadent when it ceases to be kind, and that 
the great gods of literature were intensely 
human; and it might even be remarked that 
if a comparison were made between the chief 
novelists of yesterday and to-day, the men 
of the past were both kinder and greater. 
No one can estimate how much tenderness 
and gladness together Dickens infused into 
English life, but it may be said that his 
Christmas Carol did more than many ser- 
mons to teach the commandment of love. 
It is no doubt a matter of regret that his 
favorite characters had such an insatiable 
taste for brandy and water—although 
everybody knows that Sam Weller never 
eould have taken so much and lived—and 
every one is not equally moved over Little 
Nell, yet it remains that Dickens could 
affect the heart by pure and kindly senti- 
ment and move his readers to generous 
deeds. 

Thackeray pretended to be a cynic and 
talkeu about his puppets—but who has not 
seen the tear in his eye, and loved him who 
gave us so many kind, simple hearts— 
Henry Esmond and William Dobbin ané 
Colonel Newcome, and even Rawdon Craw- 
ley, whom love redeemed. 

We all admire Mr Meredith and Mr 
Hardy for their different qualities, but I 
suppose their most ardent admirers would 
hardly claim that they were kind writers 
or that they left their readers more in love 
with ordinary. human nature. And while 
among the younger men Mr Swift has 
shown much power in producing Tormen- 
tors, and Mr Wells has given us a mas- 
terpiece ot horror in his Martian night- 
nares, yet both these brilliant autnors have 
failed somewhat in kindness. Our modern 
novelists are very clever, .but they have 
little human feeling, and so they have no 
hold on the heart of the people. 

The appreciation of kindness is 
largely a question of years; 
experience and wisdom. 
young and energetic, and impulsive and 
enthusiastic, we are vastly tickled by in- 
tellectual smartness, and are _ intoxicated 
with the favor of a wit. We count his pa- 
per money to be a fortune, and his gay 
sayings as great treasure. Here is company 
for life—a friend before whose delicate per- 
siflage sorrow and disappointment will 
flee. As the years come and go. we find 


very 
it comes with 
So long as we are 





this cynic out, and the thin plating of cuyl- 
ture shows the common metal beneath. 

What one longs for, as trial follows trial, 
is sympathy, faithfulness, honesty—in fact 
kindness. Words, however well-turned and 
felicitous, count less every day; and deeds, 
however simple, if they be true, count 
more. This silent, awkward, commonplace 
man, what can we find behind such an un- 
promising mask that to him we turn in 
hours of trouble? The public does not un- 
derstand. Silent? Yes, amid empty, heart- 
less chatter, but he can speak upon occa- 
sion, and then his words are like gold 
tried in the fire. Did you say awkward? 
Granted—where people pose as before mir- 
rors he faileth somewhat in grace, but he 
has a very fine manner in a room where the 
blinds are down. And commonplace? Well, 
my wife has a letter which he wrote to us 
in our sorrow that is the most perfectly 
composed I ever read. When it cometh to 
deeds he is original, heroic, knightly; I de- 
clare it on my word, for I have seen it. Oh 
the kind hearts are the true hearts, and 
God give us a few such for our friends as 
the sun begins to sink. 

"Tis kindness, not cleverness, which af- 
fects nations and gaineth the victory. Two 
years ago I saw many wonderful things in 
America, but the most beautiful I heard 
of was at Concord. It was there that the 
Colonists fired their first shot for liberty, 
and the spot is marked by a statue. Year 
by year it is crowned with flowers and the 
beginning of a new nation is celebrated. 
Across the little river is a grave where two 
English soldiers lie, who fell that day obey- 
ing orders and doing their duty. No one 
thought of their nameless grave, who were 
aliens and enemies, till a kind heart took 
pity and laid a wreath there also, so that 


on both sides the flowers now lie where 
brave men fought and died. 
And when our day’s work is over and 


each servant comes home in the evening, 
when he stands before the Judge and waits 
his word, what is to be the law by which 
you and I shall be approved or condemned? 
It will not be our knowledge nor our clever- 
ness, nor shall it be our creeds nor our pro- 
fessions; for none of these things shall be 
once mentioned then. As the Judge, who 
cares for no favor and sees through all 
pretences, considers each life, he bids glad, 
full welcome to those who in this lower 
life, amid all their mistakes and failings, 
have cherished a warm heart, and so at 








last the crown is placed on the brow of 
kindness. 
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Christmas Morning. 


L. M. MONTGOMERY, 





I tell you, dur house was in quite a com- 


motion 


This morning at daybreak, for all the 


night through 


We'd been dreaming of Santa and what he 


would bring us, 


From Sam, who is twelve, down to two- 


year-old Sue. 


And somehow, we woke early, without any 


calling, 


And scampered downstairs hardly wait- 


ing to dress. 


Now I tell you, you just should have seen 


all our stockings! 


Old Santa surpassed himself last night, 


I guess. 


George is beating his drum and Jen’s dress- 


ing Sue’s dolly, 


Jack is spinning a top and Jim’s blowing 


a horn— 


Every one of us making a noise in some 


fashion, 


Till the grown folks are wishing they’d 


never been born. 


We couldn’t keep quiet on this, of all morn- 


ings. 


Of all in the year it’s the jolliest one! 
They can't tone us down and there’s no use 


in trying, 


For Santa’s been here, and it’s glorious 


fun! 





A Ride with Santa. 


WALDO. 





I met an old man on the road 
One winter long ago, 

One cold and wintry Christmas eve, 
When fields were white with snow. 


“Hello, old chap! Pray whither bound?” 


Of course I could not tell 
It was that good, that jolly saint, 
Whom children love so well. 


“Hello, old chap! I wish that you 
Would take me on my way. 

That is, of course, if you have room 
Within your tiny sleigh.” 


The old man laughed a jolly laugh, 
“Climb in, my friend,’’ said he, 

“T have a team beyond compare, 
As you right soon shall see.” 


* 
He whistled once, he whistled twice, 
We sped o’er hill and dale, 
A thousand times a thousand miles, 
And still we left no trail. 


And when at length we did draw rein, 
’Twas in a wondrous land, 


With fairies, sprites and gnomes and fays 


At work on every hand. 


Ten thousand dolls were seated there, 
And jumping jacks galore, 


And horns and drums and tops and guns— 


A million toys and more. 


Of course you’ve guessed now who it was, 


That funny little man. 
And this I know, that Santa Claus 
Will bring you all he can! 


The Christmas Song. 


LALIA MITCHELL. 








We sing the Christmas song again 
That first o’er Bethlehem rolled, 


Of “Peace on earth, good will to men,” 


As angels sang of old. 
A mighty flood our voices sweep. 
Yet does the Christ above, 
Who knoweth all, behold we keep 
To-day, the law of love? 


We sing the holy Christmas song, 
The herald of his birth; 

Yet come we, like that angel throng, 
Proclaiming, *“‘Peace on earth?” 

O, more than words however sweet, 
Our daily lives shall’ prove. 

Who follows now the Savior’s feet 
Must keep the law of love. 


All’s Well. 








I grieve not with the moaning wind 
As if a loss befell; 

Before me, even as behind, 
God is, and all is well. 


[Longfellow. 
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A PEEP AT THE TREE 


Birdie’s Sad End. 


A TRUE STORY, BY MARION DICKINSON, 





Mabel thinks that the Christmas on which 
Santa Claus brought Birdie was the most 
beautiful Christmas of all. When she ran 
down to the sitting room, before it was 
quite Nght, Christmas morning, there was 
the row of Knobby, shapeless stockings 
hanging about the fireplace, and under the 
toe of her own were two mysterious bun- 
dles. How hard it was to wait until the 
rest of the family were ready! Everybody 
seemed so slow. 

By and by, papa and mamma, Fred and 
baby Rose gathered around the hearth, 
and Mabel was given her stocking be- 
cause she was ready first. Candy, nuts, a 
paint box, a little gold ring and a tiny sil- 


ver thimble—all these came out of the 
stocking. But when it was emptied, the 
two bundles still remained. When eager 


little fingers pulled away the wrapping of 
the first, there was the loveliest doll Ma- 
bel had ever seen, with bright blue eyes, 
real hair and wax way through. And what 
do you suppose was in the other package? 
A little red Saratoga trunk filled with doll’s 
clothes and marked with dolly’s name— 
Birdie. 

But Santa Claus has brought beautiful 
dolls to other little girls and each thinks 
hers the most beautiful ever seen. What 
I want to tell you, mostly, is not how Bir- 
die came but how she went. 

One summer afternoon Mabel dressed 
Miss Birdie in a pink muslin gown, and 
tucking a sma!! green book under her arm, 
carried her treasures into the garden. ‘I’m 
going to read to you about ‘Dotty Dimple,’ 
dearest,”” she whispered, pressing the 
waxen face against her own round cheek. 
“We'll climb up into the apple tree and 
have a beautiful time. Now, don’t be 
afraid.” 

She laid Miss Birdie in one crotch and 
the book in another, then, grasping a limb, 
swung herself into the tree like a little 
spider. Just aboVe, the branches made a 
nice seat, and settled comfortably with Bir- 
die smiling up at the green leaves, Mabel 
read aloud the fascinating adventures of 
Miss Dimple, never minding that it was a 
little warm. 

“Do you like it, dearest?” she asked, ten- 
derly, after a time, and looked down at the 
quiet doll. 

There came a dreadful wail of woe. 
Mamma heard it as she mended stockings on 
the side piazza, and her workbasket upset 
as she ran to see what grieved her little 
daughter. She found poor Mabel climbing 
out of her perch, the tears streaming down 
her cheeks, and sobbing as if her heart 
would break. Clasped under one arm—oh, 
norror!—was the headless body of Birdie. 

“Why, my little girl!”’ said mamma; 
taking her in her arms and stroking her 


hair, softly, until the sobs subsided. “How 
did it happen?’”’ 
“IT d-don’t know,” Mabel wailed again. 


“T--was reading—to her and—and—oh, 
mamma, can you find it?” 
Mamma walked around the rough tree 


trunk, searching carefully amid the tall 


grasses, and there she found the pretty 
head, still bright-eyed, still smiling, but 
the pink wax had softened and what was 
left of the small neck was shapeless. It is 


a dangerous thing to be Wax clear through 

when a very hot sunbeam finds you out. 
Poor Birdie lies wrapped in soft silk in 

one of mamma’s drawers and Mabel often 


peeps, sorrowfully, at her patient smile. 
But Birdie’s place in the nursery is 
vacant. 





Brief Remarks—Clematis, I think city 
people in the country and country people 
in the city are both green, until they learn 
city and country ways. Brown-eyed Alice, 
I think drawing is fun. Ruth Lewis, what 
have you done with your pony? Did you 
get a bicycle? Mr Editor, I think the an- 
swer to your puzzle is ‘‘waste basket.” Is 
that right? Can anyone guess this: ‘‘Be- 
tween the earth and sky, not on a tree.” 
[Violet Nixon. 

Zekel Green, Jr, hit the right tune when 
he stood up for the country lad, the lad 
with hard, rough and black hands which 
came from honest toil. Let us hear from 
you, boys, don’t all stop because I have 
started, or I may draw out again.—[Mary- 
land Florist. 

We have a large reservoir in our field. 
I am just learning how to skate. When I 
get onto the ice I make a star every once 
in a while. I have a little baby brother 
nearly two years old. He is into almost 
everything.—[Lulu Millican. 

I wonder how many of the Tablers know 
how to play checkers. I do and call it 
great fun to play when you can beat. I am 
taking lessons so that I can play on the or- 
gan. My sister is making a waist. She 
makes a number of dresses.—[Lucy Ella 
Cook, Massachusetts. 

I am 13 years old and have 24 hens; 
thought I would tell the people how many 
eggs my hens laid. They iaid from the Ist of 
December, 1897, until the last of July in 1898 
1286 eggs. How is that? I call it pretty fair 
doing.—[Arthur C. Cook, Massachusetts. 


Irene Mae, I think you have a pretty good 
opinion of yourself. I like to read. I have 
read Huckleberry Finn, Mildred, In Search 
of a Home, and others. I am 14 years of age, 
5 ft tall, and my hair is 1 yd 4 in long. 
[Pa’s Youngest, Ohio. 

I guess I go to school more for fun than 
for studying. There are more boys in the 
room I go to than girls. That makes it all 
the better. I think some of the boys are 
very pleasant and also kind. I have fun 
mostly with them.—[Moss Rose. 











The Man That Women 
Write‘ TO. 


There’s a man in Buffalo, who has with- 
out doubt a larger number of woman cor- 


respondents than any other person, man 
or woman, in the entire country. And yet 
not one in a thousand of the women who 
write have ever seen the man they write 


to. For after all it’s not the man they 
write to but the physician. There’s no sex 
in medicine. The physician with this ex- 
tensive correspondence is Dr R. V. Pierce, 


chief consulting physician of the Invalids’ 
Hotel and Surgical institute, of Buffalo, 
N Y. . , 

Undoubtedly Doctor Pierce owes his great 
popularity among women to his many and 
wonderful cures of that class of diseases 
known as “female troubles.”’ To the treat- 
ment and “¢ure of these diseases he has 
given over 30-years of his professional life, 
and has established himself as the special- 
ist par excellence in the treatment of dis- 
eases peculiar to women. 

The esteem in which Dr Pierce is held 
by women is not to be wondered at when 
it is known that in the thirty years, and 
over, in which he has given attention to 
woman’s diseases, he has, aided by his staff 
of nearly a score of experienced and skilled 
specialists, treated over a half a million 
women, and with such success that nine- 
ty-eight out of every hundred treated have 
been absolutely and altogether cured. 

Doubtless there are other reasons why 
multitudes of women consult Dr Pierce by 
letter and as not the least among such rea- 
sons women would set down the friendly, 
even fatherly advice which the age and 
experience of Dr Pierce enable him to give 
as supplemental to the advice and instruc- 
tions of the physician. Women, also, are 
not slow to remember that Dr Pierce, 
through his method of consultation by cor- 
respondence, was the first physician to offer 
them relief from the unpleasant questions, 
the offensive examinations, and the local 
treatments, generally inseparable from the 
treatment of diseases of women by local 
practitioners. 

Of course, Dr Pierce has had many imi- 
tators, who steal the terms which his ad- 
vertisements have made familiar, to 
use them as their ‘“catch-words,”’ and 
so to draw the attention of women 
in their direction. The most  notice- 
able feature of these imitations is 
that women with dangerous diseases are 
urged to consult by letter some one who is 
not a physician, and has neither the edu- 

ational ability nor the legal right to treat 
disease. And sometimes, because it is im- 
possible for these advertisers to lay claim 
to the title of physician, they raise a clam- 
or of “write to a woman.” “Woman un- 
derstands woman,” hoping doubtless by 
this artifice to draw away attention from 
the fact that they do not and cannot offer 
the advice of a qualified physician. But 
women are quick to see that a woman un- 
less educated’ in medicine and qualified to 
practice, can give no advice upon disease 
that would not be liable to be as dangerous 
as the disease itself. For there is no place 
where ignorance is so dangerous as when 
it undertakes to meddle with a woman’s 
health. 

That class of advertisers who raise the 
cry of ‘‘write to a woman” are getting to 
be known as “bearded women,” because 
the ‘“‘woman in the case” is a mere figure- 
head, a stalking horse to shelter the man 
who preys on woman’s confidence. An ex- 
ample of the peculiarly preposterous claims 
made by these people is found in the claim 
that a “man can’t understand a woman— 
just- because he is a man.”” The only way 
in which this can be interpreted as true 
is by accepting the statement in its bare 
literalness as of man and woman. But it 
is to be noticed that there is a vast dif- 
ference when you qualify the terms man 
and woman by the term physician. How 
easy it would be for such advertisers to 
say, “‘write to a woman physician because 
aman physician cannot understand a wom- 
an, just because he is a man.” How easy 
it would be to do this if the ‘‘woman” who 
invites correspondence could or dared write 
M D after her name, and even then, how 
preposterous the statement would remain. 
For two thousand years the practice of 
medicine has been entirely in the hands 
of men, as it is in general to-day. Woman 











in medicine is a new thing, so new that she 
has not entered to any known extent into 
the field of surgery. Whatever any woman 
practitioner has learned of medicine, she 
must have learned in schools, taught by 
men, and from books written by men. What 
a paradox therefore is presented in the 
claim that the man who has taught woman 
all she knows about medicine, does not 
know anything about medicine himself. 
Women who are educated in medicine 
would be the first to laugh at such state- 
ments. It’s only the woman of the advertise- 
ments, the ‘‘woman” for revenue only, and 
who is not a physician, who can afford to 
make such amazing and ridiculous claims. 
But this side issue has led us somewhat 
a-field from Dr Pierce and his great host of 
women correspondents. To these the doctor 

















ADVERTISEMENTS 


In this way disagreeable questionings and 
abhorrent examinations and “local treat- 
ments” are avoided. 

The world at large knows of Dr Pierce 
chiefly as the inventor of the two well- 
known remedies, Dr Pierce’s Golden Medi- 
cal Discovery and Dr Pierce’s Favorite 
Prescription. And it is probably the case, 
that in general Dr Pierce’s remedies are 
classed with all the other patent medicines, 
and Dr Pierce himself ranked with those 
“‘doctors’”” whose degrees are purely honor- 
ary or assumed, and no more stand for 
medical knowledge or experience than the 
familiar title of ‘‘Major’’ in some sections 
of our country signifies that the bearer of 
it is familiar with siege and battle. Dr 
Pierce does not belong to the class of doc- 
tors whose titles are by courtesy only. He 
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DR R. ¥. PIERCE AND SOME OF THE PROMINENT SPECIALISTS OF HIS STAFF. 


stands a sort of father confessor of things 
physical. Every letter is read privately, 
answered privately, and its contents guard- 
ed as sacredly as becomes such confessions. 
And as many women are naturally sensi- 
tive about their ailments even the replies 
are mailed, carefully and securely sealed in 
a perfectly plain envelope, without printing 
or advertising upon it, that there may be no 
third party to this correspondence. 

Any sick woman can have the benefit of 
consultation by letter with Dr Pierce ab- 
solutely without fee or charge of any kind. 

More than half a million invalid women 
have been successfully treated by Dr 
Pierce, aided by his staff of skilled special- 
ists through the medium of correspondence. 





is a-doctor by choice, ‘a doctor by educa- 
tion, a doctor by practice and experience. 

Dr Pierce’s remedies differ from most 
medicines, in the fact that they contain no 
alcohol, whisky or other intoxicant, and are 
absolutely free from opium and every other 
narcotic drug. For no other medicine pre- 
pared exclusively for the use of women, as 
is Favorite Prescription, can such a claim 
be truthfully made. 

The difference between Dr Pierce’s estab- 
lishment and all “patent medicine’ estab- 
lishments is very remarkable, and is ap- 
parent at once to every person who has 
had the opportunity of actually comparing 
Dr Pierce’s laboratory with that of any 
other institution. For instance, since Dr 
Pierce has advertised to give free consulta- 
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tion by letter, many have imitated the ad- 
vertisements and make an exactly similar 


offer. As far as the advertisements go they 
make just as good a showing as Dr Pierce. 
But go to these other establishments and 
ask to see the ‘“‘doctor” who gives medical 
advice, and you’ll find, nine times out of 
ten, that there is no doctor connected with 
the establishment. Compare this with Dr 
Pierce’s institution, the Invalids’ Hotel and 
Surgical institute, with its staff of nearly 
a score of graduated and experienced doc- 
tors, busy every day in actual practice, its 
great special laboratory and dispensary, 
from which special medicines and auxiliary 
treatment are sent out daily to all parts of 
the country, its hospital with its surgical 
and mechanical appliances and operating 
rooms. In such a comparison you see at a 
glance that there is no institution equal 
to Dr Pierce’s in the whole country. 

In the work of the World’s Dispensary 
and Invalids’ Hotel and Surgical institute, 
there is real philanthropy as well as real 
medical and surgical skill. The best rec- 
ognition of the philanthropic aspect of this 
work comes from the citizens of Buffalo, 
Dr Pierce’s home town, who elected him 
state senator and later gave him a seat in 
congress. From the latter position Dr 
Pierce resigned before the expiration of his 
term. That he should prefer to give up a 
high and honorable position in the councils 
of the nation to serve the sick is conclu- 
sive evidence of his devotion to their inter- 
ests and of love for his profession. Per- 
haps we can offer our readers no better 
summing up of Dr Pierce and his work 
than that of President Garfield, who said, 
“He is one of the best men in the world, 
and he is at the head of one of the best in- 
stitutions in the world.” 
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TALK AROUND THE TABLE. 


Our Story--Part VI. 


never give up. Time and distance shall de 
as nothing. Green is in this city—if he is 
anywhere in the world I'll find him.” 

He turned and walked with rapid steps 
toward where he had first encountered the 
newsboy. “Greenwich street,’”’ he muttered. 
“Granny Gunt lives on that street, so the 
boy said, and I may blunder onto something 
if I walk that way.” 

Acting upon the thought he was strolling 
cautiously along, when near a shabby old 
house the shrill tones of a boy’s voice fell 
upon his ear: “Bill’s all right; he caught the 
train for Boston.” 

“Thank heaven for that,” sighed a 
woman's voice; then the listener heard the 
dropping of a window sash, and the quiet 
pattering of the boy’s footfalls as he came 
toward him. The next instant the gamin 
was struggling in the strong grasp of Mor- 
gan. 

“How was Bill dressed when he took the 
train?’ demanded the young man. 

“None o’ yer bizness, lemme go,”’ sputter- 
ed the urchin, but there his windpipe was 
compressed and his frame shaken until his 
teeth rattled. 

“It is my business,’”’ said Morgan's firm 
voice. ‘“‘You’ve assisted a notorious crim- 
inal to escape, and I'll turn you over to the 
police if you don’t answer my questions.” 

“An’ if I do?” gurgled the boy. 

“There’s a dollar in it for you.” 

“Well, den, he hed on an’ ol’ black suit, 
purty rusty, a blue shirt an’ a Scotch cap.” 

“Any whiskers?” 

“Nary, smooth’s yer hand.” 

The dollar exchanged owners and Morgan 
hurried to the depot, whence ten minutes 
later he was speeding northeast through the 
terrible storm that devastated the New 
England coast in November, 1898. 

When the man in the rusty coat disap- 
peared through the hole in the wharf, he 
found himself unhurt and up to his waist 
in water. He— 

{#2 This is the sixth installment of a 10- 
part story written by 10 Tablers, the read- 
ers to guess at the close of the series which 
Tabler wrote each part. The 10 story writ- 
ers are Aleck Beresford, Jennie Jameson, 
Fred of Sightly Hill, Girl of the Period, 
Evangeline, Aunt Violet, Yensie Carlton, 
Juanita, H. Annette Poole, Marie Theresa. 
Part V appeared in the issue of Dec 17. 
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Our Afternoon Tea. 


That Pocketbook—I would -.ke to state 
how one family solved the pocketbook 
question. At stated intervals the husband 
divides his income and hands one-half to 
his wife. He pays the rent and provides 
the daily living. She furnishes the house, 
table linen, etc, and pays the servant. Hach 
pays one-half the children’s expenses. If 
J. G. A. adds a piece of tape or folded strip 
5f cloth to the pocket at A, and sews to the 
skirt binding, there will be no tearing out 
of gathers or seam.—[{Aunt Clorinda. 


A Good Example—I have been reading 
how they have such an abundance of fruit 
in Italy. Everyone plants the seeds or 
stones just where they are when eating 
them, so fruit can be picked by the road- 
side, in the flelds or door yards. Even the 
beggar can have fruit without buying. Let 
us follow their example.—[Aunt Beulah. 


A Wife for Work—I do not believe in 


being too personal in one’s remarks, but 
quite a number of the women seem pleas- 
ed with the Bachelor of Cordaville, since 
he sent his picture, and his face has almost 
made them forget the ugly things he has 
said about us. I think he has a very weak 
face, good, I admit, but lacking in firmness 
and strength. If he had a mother I feel 
that he is sadly lacking somewhere, or he 
would have at least a little kindly feeling 
toward woman for her sake. If, on the 
other hand, he “jist growed,” I am sorry 
some good woman didn’t take him in hand 
and teach him a little, just the least mite, 
of common sense. I suppose if he ever 





decided after as deep thinking as he seems 
to be capable of to take unto himself a 
wife, he would view her as one might a 
horse he wished to buy, and if in the sum 
total he found her all he desired, he would 
decide to take her with no thought as to 
how she might feel. 


Of course a woman 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


who is not able to wash, milk, churn, etc, 
should never think of marrying, for ac- 
cording to B of C’s way of thinking, a man 
wants for a wife a woman who can do all 
the work. The time has come when we 
women can be old maids very cheerfully, if 
desirable, and take care of ourseives.- I 
would prefer remaining single all my life 
to being a drudge for a man like B of C.— 
[Van. 

Necessaries and Luxuries—I agree with 
Susan Nipper when she advises the girls 
to look out for oil, or, as I would express it, 
money, when accepting a husband, and Ialso 
think a poor man should do the same when 
he goes a-wooing. But I differ with her 
when she says that the best of men ex- 


pect their wives to take their love 
for granted. When a man toils 
year in and year out that he 


may surround his wife and children with 
all the necessaries and luxuries of this life, 
does his wife have to take his love for 
granted, or is love proved by endearing 
words and fond caresses alone?—Bachelor. 





What a great fool I have been, 

As big a fool as ever was seen — 

See her look and act so sweet, 

And all the time she loved Jim Tweat! 

I take no pleasure in sense or jest, 

I’m tired of the sunset in the west; 

I'm sick of that stream bubbling over the 
stone, 

And I’m sick of this fool here all alone. 

—[J. L. C. G. 





Comrades—I am quite sure B of C has 
been misunderstood, whether purposely, I 
cannot tell. I think he meant those mothers 
who, merely to follow silly fashion, depriv- 
ed their babies of their natural food. Fred 
of Sightly Hill, there’s a question, who 
can answer rightly: As for a man being 
the head of the house, how many do you 
find fit to fill that position? Let them be 
comrades and not try all the time to see 
who can get the last word. A. R., if such 
a minister as you describe should come 
where I was, I should tell him the Savior 
eame with pleadings, not threats, and he 
came for sinners, not angels.—[{Betsy 
Jones. 


Infant Orphan Asylum—I am also a 
farmer's wife, and until I read a recent 
article by Farmer’s Wife had considered 
myself a capable person, and thought with 


pride of my many achievements. Now my 
complacency vanishes before such a 
modern Hercules as the _ correspondent 


mentioned. I am likewise the mother of 
three little ones, the oldest, three years old. 
I keep one girl, and with her help with the 
housework I manage to do the housework 
for seven, care for the children, do all their 
sewing and most of my own, and take the 
opportunity now and then to make a social 
call and do a little parish work. Outdoor 
work is out of the question, as work I do 
takes from early morning until evening, 
and I am by no means slow. How any 
woman can keep her house neat and her 
children neat and well clothed, and do the 
work mentioned, is beyond my comprehen- 
sion, and, well—I don’t believe any mortal 





woman can do it! Who is this personage ] 
hear mentioned in connection with ‘‘bot- 
tle babies?’”’ Bachelor (?) of Cordaville, why 
this interest? Is he going to adopt an infant 
orphan asylum, or—looking to the time 
when he shall drop the “Bachelor?” <A 
competent physician would perhaps clear 
the mystified Bachelor’s brain.—[Cousin 
Lou. 

Scanty Crops—When I read Greentield 
Maid’s letter in a recent issue in regard 
to teaching young girls how to cook, I 
heaved a long-drawn sigh. The sigh was 
two-fold, one-half for the reason that there 
are so few that do know, and the other 
half was because I do not have the pleasure 
of Greenfield Maid’s acquaintance. Pray 
do send your picture to the Table. I am 
very anxious to see those “heavy, long 
braids dangling over my shoulders.”’ To my 
way of thinking there is nothing in the 
world (outside of a kindly heart), that 
makes a woman look handsomer than a 
heavy crown of hair. I mean the genuine 
thing, not that kind bought at the stores. 
One thing that impressed me particularly 
while I was home two summers ago, was 
the magnificent heads of hair the Scotch 
and English girls possessed. Being so long 
used to the scanty crop over here, I was 
thunderstruck, and after studying it over 
concluded it was the result of being in the 
open air so much. I was pleased to learn 
that it is not necessary to use the bottle 
in nursing a baby here, unless you want to. 
At least three women have assured me that 
they don’t need to but that they do just the 
same, as their babies are better tempered 
when fed on cow’s milk, which to say the 
least is not saying much for themselves. A 
merry Christmas to all.—[{Bachelor of Cor- 
daville. 





Answered Prayer—Almost under. the 
shadow of the Old South church, in Bos- 
ton, there lived*a worthy family who by 
reason of sickness had been brought to al- 
most destitute circumstances. While the 
father lay prostrated with disease, the 
mother stitched from early morn till late 
at night to earn bread for husband and 
two little children. One Sunday morning 
she arose with a heavy heart, as she had 
nothing in the house to eat, and only 25 
cents left with which to buy food for four. 
Husband was too ill to leave alone, so she 
sent her oldest child, a boy of only four 
years of age, for a loaf of bread. After 
Andrew had been gone a few minutes he 
came running in with a large wooden hoop, 
which some older boy had persuaded hint 
to take in exchange for his quarter. The 
poor mother was overwhelmed with grief. 
Suddenly the Spirit whispered to her to 
pray. But it was a new thing for her to 
pray, and she could only cry out to Him 
for help, that in some way food might be 
obtained for the family. A couple of hours 
later there caine a rap at the door which 
she quickly answered. A gentleman with 
@ basket of bread said he had the trim- 
mings from the communion loaves; could 
she use them? For reply she burst into 
tears. The gentleman stepped into the des- 
olate home and talkea with the family a 
few minutes, then he went out and pro- 
cured the necessaries ot life. This was only 
the beginning of better days. The father 
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passed on to his long home, but the widow 
and the fatherless have ever since trusted 
in a prayer hearing and answering God. 
[Alvaretta. 





The Judge on Bottle Babies—I did not 
expect to join again in the Table conversa- 
tion, and I have held my peace with diffi- 
culty, when Susan Nipper, Juanita, Evan- 
geline and others have discussed topics in 
which I take interest, but I can keep silent 
no longer when Cordaville casts an im- 
plied slight on the bottle babies. I am a 
bottle baby, myself, and, aside from the 
fact that I have a lingering fondness for a 
bottle, which I find it hard to repress, I am 
proud of the fact. Isn’t it often said of peo- 
ple that they imbibed this or that trait of 
character or disposition with their mother’s 
milk, and assuming this to be true, what is 
more easy than to recognize the breed, 
natural disposition, and even food, of the 
cow that furnished sustenance for the bot- 
tle baby in his youth? I venture to assert 
that Susan Nipper was a bottle baby, and 
all can recognize th2 nervous’ Ayrshire, 
hustling in a rough pasture for her food, 
that furnished the lacteal beverage that 
sustained Susan in infancy. I have a sus- 
picion, also, that Cordaville knew some- 
thing of the bottle in his early years, and 
that the hardy Highland cow that furnish- 
ed his nourishment had occasignally to 
crop a thistle or a bit of gorse or heather 
to make out a comfortable ration. And 
Aunt Mollie, surely there can be no ques- 
tion of the good, old, native cow of her 
childhood, - quiet, contented, cropping the 
Sweet roadside herbage, and chewing the 
cud of contentment, while yielding up her 
rich contribution to Aunt Mollie’s daily 
meals. I could go further, but I forbear. 
There were other Tablers, who have been 
long silent, whose writings showed un- 
doubted evidence of bottles in their youth, 
and there must have been an occasional 
dandelion or bunch of sheep sorrel in the 
feed, but I forbear, again!—[The Judge. 





Matchless Poetry—In regard to Sunday 
reading, why should not more of Sunday’s 
leisure be spent in reading the Bible? It is 
the source from which flow the lessons of 
hope, peace and blessing. Its truth is the 
lamp to the feet of thousands during the 
busy cares of life, and yet it is a “‘lost book’’ 
in hundreds of homes where even a fine art 
edition graces the center table. Why is this 
book, which so truthfully portrays history 
and biography, with its matchless poetry, 
its words of wisdom and friendly counsel, 
and, if not fiction, its ‘truths stranger than 
fiction,’”’ left unopened, while our intellec- 
tural and spiritual appetites are appeased 
with things inferior? There are other good 
books which can be read with profit. They 
should be read not less, but the Bible more, 
not only on Sunday, but every day, and rich 
will be the reward for our labor.—[Ells- 
worth. 





Reader, two excellent books for you to 
own, which will answer your queries, are 
the American Boys’ Manual of Practical 
Mechanics (75 cents) and Roper’s Care and 
Management of the Steam Engine ($1.50). 
You can get the books through your book 
dealer. 


- ———— 


Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 





FOURTH INSTALLMENT FOR DECEMBER. 

8. Anagram (one word)— 

NO TOM ONCE SOLD YOU. 

9. BEHEADINGS—Fill the first blank with 
a word, and the other blanks with the 
same word beheaded. 

The boy with the —was —because he—an 


apple. 
10. A PARALLELOGRAM— 
a we 
a ak Be 
9 10 11 12 
13 14 15 16 


From 1 to 4 a point on the compass. From 
6 to 8 to break apart. rom 9 to 12 a bitter 
substance. From 13 to 16 extremities. From 
3 to 9 a large body of water. From 4 to 
13 a story. From 8 to 14 to go quickly on 
foot. 

11. Drop LETTER PuzzLE—An active vol- 


cano. 
—O—O—A—E—E—L. 

12. BrspLticat—Where is the word Mother 
first mentioned in the Bible? 
chapter and verse. 


Give book, 


MOTHERS 












Can She 
Save Them? 






Many a poor 
mother who feels 
that those she 
holds most pre- 

% * cious are gradu- 
4’ ally slipping away from her 
over the terrible precipice of 
disease, would be thankful to 
know what Dr. Pierce’s won- 
derful ‘‘Golden Medical Dis- 
covery’’ has done to restore 
theusands of weak and wasted 
é children to complete rounded, 
rosy, healthy, activity and life. 

‘My little girl had a severe attack of fever,” 
writes Mrs. Wm. S. Vollmer, of Concord, Cabar- 
rus Co., N. C., in a letter to Dr. R. V. Pierce, of 
Buffalo, N.Y. ‘I had two physicians for her. 
She had a very bad cough, raised a great deal, 
and had wasted to a mere skeleton; only her 
feet and ankles were swollen. I knew what Dr. 
Pierce’s medicines had done for us before so I 
commenced giving her ‘Golden Medical Discov- 
ery’ and a ‘ Pellet’ occasionally. 

“In a few days I noticed the fever was less; 
her cough dually grew better; expectoration 
grew less; in a few days she sat up in bed, and 
soon she could take a few steps. She kept on 
improving slowly and after a few weeks the 
swelling in feet and ankles went down, and she 
kept on step by step until she got well. This 
is more than two years ago. 

‘*Last winter, Lula (my oldest daughter) had 
Grippe very badly. Her physician was uneasy; 
h fold me to be very careful or she would have 

meumonia. She was left with an awful cough. 

gave her ‘Golden Medical Discovery’ and it 
cured her cough. I will be pleased to have my 
letter published. If persons wishing to know 
more about the great benefits we have received 
from using Dr. Pierce’s medicines will write, 
enclosing stamp, I will gladly answer.” 

If mothers will only write to Dr. Pierce 
concerning the ailments of their family he 
will send them sound and valuable advice 
in a plain sealed envelope, and without any 
eharge whatever. His remarkably wide 
experience has qualified him to deal with 
diseases which baffle the local practitioner 








OUR 1899 MACKINTOSH 


‘ MONEY, cut this ad. 
out and send to us, state your height and 
weight, bust measure, length of garment 

from collar down back to waist line, 
and waist line to bottom of skirt 
state color wanted and we wil 
Sesend you this mackintosh by ex- 
press C. 0. D., subject to ex- 
amination; examine and try 
it on at your nearest express 
office and if foundexactly as 
represented end by far the 
pe value you ever saw = 
beard of, our express agen 

OUR SPECIAL FFER PRICE, $2.45, 

and express charges. 


BLACK or BLUE geritiinc RAING- 
LEY double penne, wenteunsest 
SERGE CLOTH, with fancy plaid 
Gatne, raves collar, double 
detachable ca; Fg full 
sweep cape an r- 
antesd lntest style —~ finest 
tailor-made. 

FOR FREE CLOTH SAMPLES of 

everything in iadies’ mackin- 
le Book No. 85C. ADDRESS, ® 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO, (ine.), CHICAGO, ILE. 
Roe’ c e( J leo Edd e.) 
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&Co. are 
Sure Cure at home; book 
free. Dr. W. 8. Rice, Box 
348, Adams, N. Y. 


How To Succeed With Them. 


By Lizzie PAGE HILLHOUSE. This book has been 
written by a woman for the thousands of women who 
have no conservatory or greenhouse, ana are compelled 
to grow their plants in theirhome. The author has kept 
str et within the lines of her personal experience, and 
describes the treatment only of those plants which can be 

own successfully in living rooms. 220 pages, 12mo., 

lustrated, cleth, Postpaid, $1.00. 

FREE Descriptive Book Catalogue on Application. 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette P1.. NewYork. 
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$50.00 
SEWING MACHINES, 


“ Agriculturist ” Sewing Machine No. 4 
Freight Prepaid, $19.00. 


TO OUR READERS 
AT FROM 


$16.2 to $20, 


All readers of this journal can se- 
cure through us the finest grades of 
sewing machines at very reasonable 
prices, ranging from $16.00, freight 
prepaid, to $20.00, freight prepaid. 
All our machines are warranted for 
five years. 


What Others Say. 


Following are a few of a very large 
number of testimonials from those 
who have purchased sewing machines 
from us. We have not yet received a 
single unfavorable statement from 
anyone who has purchased one of our 
sewing machines. 


PLEASED IN EVERY RESPECT.—" The No, 2 
AGRICULTURIST sewing machine procured from you 
some time since has had a thorough trial, and we think it 
is et my a fine machinein every respect. It is a better 
machine than we could get around here for $45. Weare 
well pleased with it in every respect.”—JAMES H, 
CoWENS, Worcester Co., M 

IT DOES EXCELLENT WORK.— “I have re- 
ceived the AGRICULTURIST sewing machine, have tested 
it thoroughly, and find it does excellent work, Iam well 
pleased with my purchase,”—GkEo. F. REYNOLDS, Sara- 
toga Co., N. Y. 

A CRACKER-JACK.—“ The AGRICULTURIST sew- 
ing machine I oouens from you has proved a success so 
far, and I do not think you recommend it too highly. My 
wife thinks it is grand, and would npt exchange it for any 
machine that cost more money. is a ‘cracker-jack’ 
without any doubt.”—M. H. HULSHULT, Pike Co., Lils. 

ULD NOT PART WITH IT.—“The sewing 
machine is all right in every respect so far as we can sea. 
It does good work; runs lightly and quietly. We would 
not part with it for what it cost.”"—GEO. Frost, Crow 
Wing County, Minn. 

CAN’T BE BEAT.—“The sewing machine arrived in 
due time, and in good order. Have given it a thorou 
trial and am well satisfied with it. It can’t be beaten for 
the money, I am sue, and I can cheerfully recommend it 
to anyone in need of a good cheap machine.”—MRs. 
GRANT ASHBY, Wasco County, Ore. 

EQUALS HIGH PRICED ONES.—“After several 
months’ trial, I find the soning machine obtained from 
ou entirely satisfactory. Both in work and pppesrance 
t equals any ~~ priced machine in use here.”—MRs. T. 
C. GALLOWAY, Washington County, Idaho. 

A BARGAIN.—"The sewing machine arrived in good 
shape. I have thoroughly tested it, and am fhoroughy 
satisfied with it. Consider it a bargain.”—HaTTIE 
POTTER, McPherson County, 8S. D. 


All interested should send a 2-cent 
stamp for circulars giving full particu- 


lars. 
Address orders to either of our offices below; 
but to avoid delay, send to the one nearest you. 
NEW YORK, 52 Lafayette Place, 
CHICAGO, Marquette Building, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., Homestead Building. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 
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FUN FOR OLD AND YOUNG. 


Two Fascinating Games. 
ANNIE PARLIN SMALL, 








On a piece of stiff pasteboard, mark out 
a five pointed star like this, 


dotting the points where the lines inter- 
sect. You will have ten dots. Now take 
nine men (small flat buttons will do), and 
ask your friend to place them all on the 
star in this way: Count three dots on a 
straight line, as in the diagram, and lay a 
man on 8, then count three more and 
lay another man on the third dot. Always 
begin counting on a dot that is not cover- 
ed. No 2 may or may not have a man on it, 
as it happens, but Nos 1 and 3 must be 
clear, and a man must be left on 3 each 
time until they are all on, and all the 
dots are covered but one. Ten to one your 
friend will try this many times unsuccess- 
fully, unless you tell him the secret, which 
is this: Always count so that No 3 each 
time will be No 1 of the count before. 

Another old favorite: Mark out on a 
soft piece of board, one foot square, this 
diagram: 








r ~ 





With a gimlet or small auger, bore holes 
about the size of a slate pencil where the 
dots are. Then from a piece of cedar, whit- 
tle little pegs an inch and a half long, and 
fill all the holes but the center one, 32 in 
number. Now jump the peg marked A, 
over B into C, and take out B. Then jump 
D over E into the place where B was, and 
take out E. So continue, always taking out 
the peg jumped over till all the pegs are 
out but one, and that one left in the cen- 
‘ter of the board. This can be done, but 
there is no rule by which to do it. Clear 
the board as you go, leaving no pegs stand- 
ing in the corners, where they cannot be 
reached. Have lots of patience and perse- 
Verance and you will find the way. 


1 ciate asienas 
An Animal Party. 
RUTH VIRGINIA SACKETT. 





A young girl recently invited about six- 
teen of her friends to an “‘animal party.”’ 
Those who were lucky enough to be pres- 
ent declared it the jolliest and most origin- 
al entertainment of the season. Old games 
were so changed to suit the occasion that 
but one or two realized they had ever 
played them before. Indeed, it was such a 
success that a similar party is to be held 
at the home of one of the girls next week. 

After greetings had been exchanged, each 
guest received a card with a pencil attach- 
ed. At the top was printed in gold letter- 
ing the name of some animal, and all were 
requested to write a jingle bringing in the 
name of the animal mentioned, a prize to 
be given to the one making the best rhyme. 
Fifteen minutes were spent in this way, 
then the cards were collected and the hos- 
tess read aloud what had been written, and 
a photograph of a dog given to a lad who 
wrote, 

“TI want to tell you men and maidens fair, 
It is no joke to be eaten by a bear. 

To me it will be a surprise 

If I do not get the prize.” 

In the -next game, the company seated 
themselves in a circle and each in turn 
described an animal, the others guessing 
from the description what animal was 
meant. For instance, a tiger was said to be 
large and fierce, somewhat resembling a 
cat; graceful in movement, having beau- 


tiful spotted and striped skin, and living 


* some one from the other side. 





chicfly in the jungles of India. This was a 


merry game, as some of the descriptions 
were very funny, but the “alphabetical 
contest,” which followed, was much more 
exciting, as every one tried to do her best, 
anxious to be on the winning side. 

All placed themselves in two straight 
rows facing each other. The hostess held 
a letter so that it could be easily seen. The 
side giving the most animals the name of 
which began with the letter shown, claimed 
The game 
endeu when the alphabet became exhaust- 
ed, and the row having the most persons, 
won. 

Supper was served at half-past ten, in the 
dining room. On the walls were a number 
of pictures of animals garlanded with 
vines and flowers; beside each plate were 
beautifully painted name-cards, having tiny 
toy animals tied on one corner; and the 
ice cream was in the form of animals, held 
in a nougat Noah’s ark. Before the guests 
left the table, each was presented with a 
dainty sachet made of a Japanese napkin 
with a bright border of quaint little ani- 
mals, and tied with pink and white ribbon 

After supper a “catch” game called “rab- 
bit’ was proposed by one.of the lads. <Af- 
ter he had asked them to seat themselv>s, 
he whispered to each a name of an animal, 
telling her to keep the name a secret from 
the others. He then said he was going to 
tell a story bringing in the names of those 
animals. The one representing it must try 
to escape, and if he was not able to do so, 
he would have to go on with the story 
himself. The story-teller then proceeded 
with his story, introducing now and then 
the name of some animal, and as the young 
people having the name tried to escape, he 
let them, although pretending to do his 
best to prevent them. He slowly proceeded 
with his story, at last bringing in the word 
rabbit, when the whole company made a 
spring for the door, then they found they 
had been “sold,” and that all had the same 
name, excepting two or three. 
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CHEAPER THAN BEEF 





Every pound of Franklin Mills Flour, a Fine 
Flour of the Entire Wheat represents a pound of 
food value. One dollar’s worth of beef contains 
nutriment for 2 45 days. One dolla’ s worth of 


Franklin Mills Flour, 


A Fine Flour of the Entire Wheat 
contains nutriment for 19% days. When the true 
i value of the Fine Flour is known 
9 all will use it as their bread 
food. Itis easy of digestion, 

— in assimilation and 

ae nourishes every 
2 part of the body. 

If your grocer does not 
keep Franklin Mills Flour, 
have him order some for 
you or send us his name 
“and your order—we will 
i) see that you are supplied. 

5 See that the Flour de- 
livered bears our label; 
- avoid substitutes. ; 

iL, Booklet with key to pic- 
ture Free for the asking. 


he genuine made only by the 
MILLS CO., LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
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HOSE ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS WILL COB 
FER A FAVOR UPON THE ADVERTISER ASD THY 





PUBLISHERS BY STATING THAT THEY SAW THI 
ADVERTISEMENT IN THIS JOURNAL. 

























» 5000 RAZORS GIVEN AWAY! 





&000 handsome imported Sheffield steel razors FREE, 


only onetoa person. Sheffield Razors known world over 
as best m ‘ 
handles artistically worked in gold. Tobe 
selling or giving away 10 cakesof our shavin 
which beautifiesskin, removes pimples, blotches & a! 
skin soft asa baby’s, delicately perfumed after a shave. Send 10 cts. silver or 
stamps forsample cake & we will send one at once with our razor offersecurely packed, 
Wh d thi prepaid. Some firms spend thousands advertising in magazines,when 
y we 0 i$. we make an Offer, we mean it, knowing you will appreciate the 
present & show our goods.Address BALM SOAP CO., iV Murray SL, N. ¥. City. 


e. Some have sold high as $10. Razors highly finished, 
iven absolutely free for 

& complexion scap 
acial eruptions, leaving 

















10 POPULAR NOVEL 
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EARLY everybody who reads at all wants more or less fiction. 

















One grows tired of the heavy writings of 


histories, biographies, etc., and of the newspapers filled, as their name implies, with the events of the day. 
Our minds are so constituted that the imagination needs and enjoys exercise just as much as the other 


functions of our mental endowment. 


There are, of course, two kinds of fiction—good fiction by standard authors, which is improving, and 


“trash,” which not onl 


does not improve the mind, but is a waste of time in its reading. 


We offer our readers some books of cheap fiction, which are, however, only cheap in the price. The 


list is as follows: 


Treasure Island. By Rost. Louis STEvENson. 
Elaine. By CHARLES GARVICE. 

By CHARLES GARVICE. 

Daisy Brooks. By Laura JEAN Lipsey. 

A Case of Identity. By A. Conan Doy.e. 


We will send any one of the books above named for 10 cts., 
postpaid. Or we will send all 10 with our Journal (including Year 


Junie’s Love Test. 
Lord Lisle’s Daughter. By CuAr.Lotre M. BRAEME, 
The Corsican Brothers. 
Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush. By [An MacLaren. 
The Mystery of Cloomber. By 


By Lavra JEAN LIBBEY. 
By ALEXANDRE Dumas. 


. Conan Doy.e. 


stpaid, or we will send all 10 for 75 cts., 
k and Almanac) for one year for $1.50, 


Address either of our offices ; but to save delay, write to the one nearest you. 


NEW YORK, 52 Lafayette Place. 





SPRINGFIELD, MASS., Homestead Building. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 


CHICAGO, Marquette Building. 





Columbines for Winter Planting. 


J. E. HUSSEY, NEW HAMPSHIRE. 





Have you ever tried cultivating the wild 
searlet columbine, Aquilegia Canadensis, 
that grows among the rocky ledges? A 
plant brought from a rocky hillside to my 
garden last June has been thriving all sum- 
mer, seemingly trying to equal its cousin, 
the blue Rocky Mountain columbine, which 
grows near it, in quantity and size of foli- 
age. I shall expect larger flowers from it 
next season, as florists say that the flowers 
improve with cultivation. 

My Rocky Mountain columbines, from 
seeds gathered in Colorado,. bloomed for 
the first time this summer, the flowering 
season lasting for several weeks. The 
flowers were larger than pressed specimens 
from Colorado, some of them measuring 
five inches across, with spurs four or five 
inches long. The corolla is more spreading 
than that of our native variety, perfectly 
star-shaped, and standing nearly erect, in- 
stead of nodding. The flowers are of a del- 
icate blue, the inside of the spurs being at 
first creamy white, and the clustered yellow 
anthers form a pretty contrast to the two 
colors. 

I had been told that the seeds would not 
germinate until they had been frozen, so, as 
mine came too late to be sown in the open 
ground before snow came, I planted them 
in pots, which I set out in the cold for 
some time, then placed them in a sunny 
vindow in February or March, and the 
plants were large enough to be transplant- 
ed to the open ground in the early summer. 
This fall I have a large bed devoted exclu- 
sively to columbines, and if they succeed as 
they should do, I hope to have all the cut 
flowers I want from them, and to have a 
good supply of seeds as well, in the year 
1900. 

If you have never tried any of the large- 
flowering columbines, do not fail to order 
some seeds of the golden, white and blue 
varieties, and plant them in pots before 
cold weather is over, if you receive them 
too late for planting in the open ground. 
You will feel well repaid for two years of 
waiting for the blossoms. 

en  — 


Dressing the Little Boy. 


MARY. 





The mother who has two or three small 


boys to clothe will usually look well to 
the cost and guality of every garment. 
Cheap, ready-made suits are never satis- 


factory, for the material is not good, and 
after wearing them a few times, the buttons 
come off and the seams rip. After trying 
a few of them the economical housewife 
usually concludes that it is better in every 
way to make them at home. Remnants of 
cloth, which may be obtained from the 
tailor or dry goods store at a great reduc- 
tion from the regular price, can be used 
to advantage in making boys’ suits, and 
with the aid of nicely fitting patterns, the 
task is not a difficult one. These may be 
purchased for a trifle, or obtained by rip- 
ping a tailor-made suit, pressing the pieces 
smoothly and cutting one by them. When 
there are the partly worn suits of the 
father, unclé or other member of the fam- 
ily at your disposal, it is not usually neces- 
sary to buy new material for any except his 
Sunday suits, for after the worn parts are 
discarded, there is usually enough good ma- 
terial in a large suit to make one for a lit- 
tle boy. As the material is usually faded, 
it is best to dye it some pretty dark color, 
or black, using diamond dye for wool, if the 
material is all wool, or the dye for cotton if 
it is a mixed goods. Then if the sewing is 
neatly done, and every seam carefully 
pressed, the little man will be as well pleas- 
ed as if new goods were used. 

There is no difficulty about the fashions, 
for the styles for boys are more permanent 
than for their sisters. For those three or 
four years of age there are the Eton jack- 
ets, blouse waists and knee pants. Boys 
six or eight years old wear double-breasted 
coats, knee pants and waists. Their over- 
froats are very much like those made for 
men—long, double-breasted, with rolling 
collars, revers and deep pockets, in which 
the little hands are sure to find refuge from 
the wintry winds. There are double or 


triple capes, which provide extra warmth 
about the shoulders and add much to the 
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Comparing the sizes of toilet soaps with Ivory Soap, 
the Ivory Soap should cost four times as much as the 


toilet soaps. 


It is exactly the reverse, and when you 


buy Ivory Soap you pay about one-fourth as much for it. 


The best people use Ivory Soap for their toilet and 
bath; because of its purity, the effect upon the skin is 


beneficial. 


A WORD OF WARNING.—There are many white soaps, each represented to be ‘‘ just as good 
as the ‘Ivory ’;’’ they ARE NOT, but like all counterfeits, lack the peculiar and remarkable qualities of 
the genuine. Ask for “ Ivory " Soap and insist upon getting it. 

Copyright, 1608, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnath, 








appearance of the garment. Heavy cloth is 
made without lining, -but the light weight 
material is lined and sometimes interlined 
to make it warm enough. For the very lit- 
tle folks, the Mother Hubbard cloak is as 
popular as ever, made of eideraown, ladies’ 
cloth or other suitable material, trimmed 
with fur, braid or ribbon. They are lined 
throughout, and are long enough to reach 
the ankles. 

My little boy needed new waists for win- 
ter, and as he objects to wearing a coat 
when it is possible to get along without 
it, I thought it best to make his waists of 
warm material. So I washed some pieces of 
a woolen dress skirt, and dyed them navy 
blue, with diamond dye. The new waist is 
made with three box plaits in the back, and 
three narrow side plaits on each side of the 
closing in front. A strip of drilling is sew- 
ed under the material at the waist line, 
making it strong enough to sew the but- 
ton on; The neck is finished with a round, 
turn-over collar, and the lower edge of the 
sleeves is gathered into narrow cuffs. The 
second waist was made of an old triple cape 
of a good quality of black flannel. The cape 
was too old-fashioned to be worn, but the 
material was still good. The waist was 
made quite plain, with a narrow feather 
stitching of yellow embroidery silk around 
the edge of the collar and cuffs, and on 
each side of the plait in front. There are 
capes like this in a great many households, 
and I think if mothers knew what warm, 
¥rviceable waists they make, they would 
gse them in that way, and the little boys 
would be grateful. 





Freddy’s mamma had a caller one day, 
who several times during her stay said, 
“Now I must go,” always resuming her 
seat, nevertheless. Upon another repeti- 
tion of the remark, Freddy said solemnly, 
“Don’t you believe it until she’s gone, 
mamma.” 








THE! 


Kola Plant 


CURES 


ASTHMA 


The African 
Free. 


Kola Plant is 
Nature’s Positive Cure for 
Asthma. In the short time 
since its discovery this re- 
ep = — he prey 

come unive use 

The Kola Plant. in the hospitals of Europe 
and America as an unfailing Specific Cure for every form 
of Asthma. Its cures are really marvelous. Rev. J. L. 
Combs, of Martinsburg, West Virginia, writes to the Vew 
York World, on July 23d, that it cured of Asthma of 
30 years’ standing, anu Mrs. E. Johnson of No. 417 Second 
St., Washington, D. C., testifies that for years ste had to 
sleep propped up in a chair, unable to He down, nent or 
day. The Kola Piant cured her at once. Mr. A ac. 
Lewis, editor of the Farmer’s Magazine, of Washington, 
D. C., was also cured when he could not lie down for fear 
of choking. Many other sufferers give similar testimony, 
proving it truly a wonderful rem . If you suffer from 
Asthma in any form, in orderto prove the power of this 
new botanical discovery, we will send you one ——- Case 
by mail entirely free. Au we request in return that 
when cured yourself you will tell your neighbors about it. 
It costs you absolutely nothing. Send your address to 
The Kola Importing Co., No. 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


The Ideal Sight Restorer. 


A MOST VALUABLE AND 
SUITABLE PRESENT, THE 
INESTIMABLE BLESSING 
OF SIGHT. AVOID SPEC. 
TACLES, HEADACHE AND 
SURGICAL OPERATION. 

READ ILLUSTRATED 
TREATISE ON THE EYE, 
PAMPHLET MAILED FREE. 

THE IDEAL COMPANY, 
239 BROADWAY, N. Y. 














je Dr. F. E. May, Bloomington, Ill. 
BED WETTING OURED. Sample FREE 
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In Bethlehem. 


O little town of Bethlehem, 
How still we see thee lie! 

Alone thy deep and dreamless sleep, 
The silent stars go by. 

But in thy dark streets shineth 
The everlasting Light; 

The hopes and fears of all the years 
Are met in thee to-night! 


O Christ, the child of Bethlehem! 
Descend to us, we pray! 

Cast out our sin and enter in— 
Be born in us to-day! 

We hear the Christmas angels 
Their great, glad tidings tell— 

O come to us—be born in us— 
Our Lord—Emanuel! 





Amen. —[Phillips Brooks. 
The “Children’s Friend.”— “How can I 
earn a_ bicycle?” so many of the 
bright girls and boys are _ constantly 


asking us. Scores of other young people 
have told us how easily they have done it. 
Not only wheels, but silver watches and 
chamber sets. And now here’s a chance 
just as easy to earn a fine sled, a pair of 
Barney & Berry skates, camera, mackintosh 
rubber coat, couch, cabinet, sewing machine 
—a hundred articles in all! It’s in the same 
way, by “working” for W. G. Baker, the tea 
and spice man. Mr Baker is a veritable 
“children’s friend.’’ He gives you the best 
goods to be had, goods that everybody 
wants, and when you sell so manv pounds 
you get a certain premium. Even the big 
children, women especially, enjoy going 
among their friends to take orders. You seil 
only 8 lbs for a boy’s clipper sied or a pai: 
of Barney & Berry’ skates, while 10 lbs 
earns a girl’s frame sled or Crescent cam- 
era. But the list is too long to give here. 
See the interesting advertisement on an- 
other page. Or write at once for catalog and 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


particulars to W.G. Baker (Dept R), Spring- 
field, Mass. 





Cream Candy—One cup sweet, thick 


cream, butter size of an egg, 1-3 cup mo- 
lasses, 1 qt sugar (white preferred). Melt 
butter and mix all, dissolving sugar be- 
fore it begins to cook. Set saucepan on 
top of stove, cover and boil slowly, with- 
out stirring. If the mixture is touched 
with a spoon or the pan is jarred violent- 
ly after it has begun to heat, the candy is 
apt to “sugar,” or “‘go back.” If it shows 
danger of scorching, gently move it to 
back of stove or take it off till it cools 
slightly, then try again. Test in cold wa- 
ter, and when done drain from pan into 
flat tins, forming thin sheets. Do not 
scrape the pan, but patiently let all drain 
out. Cut into squares or fancy shapes. 
This recipe is much better if not allowed 
to cook until brittle, but removed while it 
will harden into tough, gum-like candy. Do 
not try to work it. The richer the cream 
the better, but be sure it is not near 
enough to the souring point to curdle when 
heated.—[White Ribbon. 





IAN MACLAREN,. 









2.75 BOX RAIN COAT 
$ A REGULAR $5.00 WATERPRUOF 
MACKINTOSH sega, — <4 
ut this out 
Send No Money. 223 ‘send to us 
state your height and weight, state 
number of inches around body at 
breast taken over vest under coat 
close up under arms, and we will 
send you this coat by express, C. 0, 
* »D., subject to examination; examine 
and try iton at your nearest ex- 
press office and found exactly 
as represented and the most won- 
derful value = ever saw or heard 
of and equal to any coat you can buy 
for $5.00, pay the express agent our special 
r priee, $2.75, and express charges. 
THIS MACKINTOSH is latest 
1899 style, made from heavy waterproof, 
tan color, genuine Davis Covert Cloth; extra 
long, double breasted, Sager velvet 
collar, fancy plaid lining, waterproof 
gewed, strapped and cemented s 
suitable for both rain or overeost, an 
aranteed greatest value ever offered 
by us or any other house. For Free 
Cloth Samples of Men’s Mackintoshes up 
to $5.00, and Made-to-Measure Suits 
and Overcoats at from @5.00 to 610.00, write for Free 
Book No. 80C. Addrese, 
EARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICACO, ILL. 
. (Sears, Boebuck & Co. are thoroughly reliable. —Editor.) 





Consumption and other Lung Diseases Cured 
by a New Discovery. 


As stated in a previous issue the Alpha Medical 
Institute possesses the secret of a positive cure 
for Consumption and allied Lung Diseases. Ad- 
ditional testimony to this great discovery is daily 
accumulating. Many remarkable letters are to 
hand, including sworn testimony from sufferers 
cured of most severe cases of Consumption, Ca- 
tarrh, Bronchitis and Asthma. Among these are 
letters from Hon A.J. Farrow, Morton, Ind, Rev 
M. W. Kenney, La Crescent, Minn, Mrs John Lexa, 
Manly, Iowa, and many others of our readers. To 
prove its great power the Institute will for the 
next = | days send this New Treatment entirely 
free to all who apply. If youare in need of such 
help we advise you to accept this most generous 
offer. Send your address, name of nearest ex- 
press office and all particulars of your disease to 
the Alpha Medical Institute, No. 568 Sycamore 
street, Cincinnati, Ohio, and they will at once 
send you their Book and free Home Treatment 
as stated. 
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> | DR. TALMAGE PAID A_ SPECIAL fairy 
VISIT TO THE LAND OF THE BIBLE 


| 

| 

| 
dertaking of writing the life story of Jesus. He was thorough. | 
ly equipped in every respect to make investigations, | 
to picture pinces, and to study the people of Palestine; 
accordingly h 
by the fleeing | 
tine, followed in the footsteps of our Lord, and tar- 
ried at all the places made for all time by His sermons, 
miracles, and gracious ministrations. 
history of our Savior is told in a manner that gives us 


OVER 500,000 SOLD 


Talmage’s 


M 


544 Pages, 7x9 Inches in Size. 
Over 200 Magnificent Illustrations, 


A BOOK FOR THE MASSES 











CREAT 
BOOK 
ALMOST 





Given Away! 


ANGER TO THRONE. 


Embracing 4 New Life of Christ and a History of Palestine. 


order to 
him- 
selffor the re- 
sponsible un- 


a jemmneres to Egypt. passed over the route taken 
Joseph and Mary. rode into and through Pales- 


The story and 








Size of book, 7x9 inches. 


MANY LIVES OF CHRIST have been written, but there are 
none that will compare with this in splendid conception, 
magnificence of detail, or eloquence of thought and diction. 

“I wrote this book,” says Dr. Talmage, “for the masses. Who are the masses? The most of 


s folks, They are the nine hundred and ninety-nine out of the thousand. 
the book will be suggestive of its contents. There are so many lives of Christ that I wished to get a name not yet employed.” 


I hope the title of 


familiar acquaintance not only with the appearance, 
deeds, motives, and suffering of our 
human passions, 
jealousies anid prejudices of the people among whom he 
jabored to His death. 


IS DR. TALMAGE’S LIFE’S WORK. 


materials and preparing for it since his first entry 
into the ministry forty years azo. 
and grandest thoughts. 
tions; they throw new light on the Bible, and irradiate 
many places long darkened by doubt or uncertainty. 


Lord, but with 


and the customs, superstitions, 


He 
collecting 


has been 


It contains his best 
His descriptions are revela- 


through subscription agents and other sources, and mostly 
at $3.75 each in cloth binding, but there are hundreds of 
thousands of people who have as yet never had an oppor- 
tunity of securing a copy of “From Manger to Throne” 

except by purchasing it at the regularsubscription price. 
To thess our offer is a wonderful chance to secure the book as described herewith, which contains over 200 
magnificent illustrations and is substantially bound in heavy paper covers. 


OU Ee WON DEOL, Of 5 te. 











$4.75 


IN VALUE. 





FROM MANGER TO THRONE, - - = 


fillions of people have heard of Dr. Talmage’s great Life of Christ, entitled From 
Manger to Throne, but have never had an opportunity of securing a copy in cloth 
except by purchasing it at the original subscription price, viz. : $3.75. 


OUR JOURNAL, ONE YEAR, = = - = 





Saree’? | FOR ONLY 


$1.25 


BOTH POSTPAID. 


1,00 | 
$4.75 





Presented postpaid to any one sending us one new yearly subscription (other than the sender’s own) to our Journal. 
Remember that every yearly subscriber receives a free copy of our YEAR BOOK and ALMANAC for 1899. 


Address orders to either of our offices, but to avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 


ORANGE JUDD_COPIPANY, Publishers, “ 


W YORE, 52 Lafayette Place. 
CHICAGO, Hien guette Building. 
SPRING LD, MASS., Homestead Building. 
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NOT FOR SALE. 
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Or an atlas 
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v subscription to 
agazine, but the j 


Satisfaction Guaranteed, 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST’S 


AMILY 


ATLAS 


OF THE 


WORLD, 


With Ready Reference Marginal Index on 
Each Map, so that Any Place can 
be Found at Once, 





eH e 


5 COLOR MAPS. 


eH HF SH 


375 Engraved Illustrations. 








ALL MAPS IN COLORS. | 
Cost $100,000 to Perfect. 


176 Pages, 11 1-2 x 14 inches, on 
Fine Book Paper. 
Weighs One and One-half Pounds. 











EVERY COUNTRY 


WORLD, 


UP TO DATE. 
COUNTIES AND PROVINCES 














In Different Colors. | 








OUR NEW POSSESSIONS, 


PUERTO RICO, HAWAII, 
PHILIPPINES, CUBA, 
SHOWN IN 


Beautiful Illustrations. 




















EXCLUSIVELY FOR US. 


When in conversation an atlas {s spoken of, 
the name Rand-McNally is immediately identi- 
fied with the production of the same, and is a 
guarantee of its high quality. This atlas is 
printed exclusively for us from the latest 
plates, and in details, coloring, printing, 
etc., is as good as any $10 atlas ever offered. 


ATLAS AND ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


The chief feature of our atlas is of course 
the maps, but these are supplemented by 
over 150 pages of text, presenting to the 
reader a novel and most interesting review 
of 


THE WORLD’S PEOPLES, 


their origin, historical and ethnological de- 
velopment, as well as the political status 
and relative importance of the countries 
they inhabit. Profusely illustrated with 
engravings which typically portray the sub- 
jects. 

Within an incredibly small space has been 
condensed a vast amount of historical, 
physical, educational, political and sta- 
tistical matter, touching all countries and 
governments of the world. 


Population and Location of all Important 





Places. 


orders to either of our offices, | 


ORANGE JUDD COFIPANY, Publishers, ™ 





BEAUTIFUL PLATE PICTURES. 


We have at a great expense added to our 
atlas 8 full-sized pages of typical views in 
the Philippine Islands, Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, Santiago and Havana, centers of popu- 
lar interest at this time. On these 8 pages are 
59 reproductions from photographs taken 
on the spot of scenic marvels, native habi- 
tations, daily pursuits, amusements, etc., 
etc., of the inhabitants of the regions specified. 
These pictures alone are well worth the 
cost of the book. 


823.050 


IN VALUE 


| FOR ONLY $1.50. 


We send the Atlas postpaid, and 
this weekly magazine one year, thus 
giving practically $3.50 in value for 
$1.50. Presented for 2 new yearly 








subscriptions (other than the send- 
er’s own) to our Journal. 











UNITED STATES. 


Under this heading is given a brief historical 
description and statistical and political 
review of each State and Territory in the 
United States. 

Photographs of the Presidents of the United 
States, from Washington to McKinley, are 
given, together with the names of their 
cabinets. 


375 ILLUSTRATIONS, 

Showing typical types or scenes in all coun- 
tries of the world; the Presidents of the 
United States, the signers of the Declaration 
of Independence, etc., etc. In addition, cole 
ored charts show in a graphic manner com- 
parative facts and figures of national and 
world-wide importance. 


THE MARGINAL INDEX. 


Each map has a marginal index, in which are 
given the population and area of the country 
shown, the location of the smaller divisions 
of each country, state or province, and the pop- 
ulation and location of all cities of any con- 
siderable size. This is a great time saver in 
locating, especially the smaller cities, the exact 
location of which is not nearly so well known, 
of course, as that of more important centers of 
population. This feature alone is of great 
value. 


For Professional [len, Teachers, Students 
and General Readers. 








but to avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 


Seka bares al 












ADVERTISEMENTS 


, The Improved U. $, Cream Separators 


In thoroughness of separation take the lead. 

In completeness of design and ease of operation excel 
all others. 

Are more substantially made and are superior in all 


















































points to all others. 
All Styles and Sizes. $75.00 to $625.00. 
Agents in all dairy sections. 
Send for latest illustrated catalegues. 
VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., = Bellows Falls, Vt. 
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s the earliest, easiest worked and most st pro- 
ductive land. By using tile you get rid of the 
A it the air to TC soil— 
roth neceee to best results‘ in A y ACRICULTURA 
RU FAG sete org retina ee Seaairacr Wit 
n neaus e, etc, Write for 
and? you ao) ‘and prices ais i ay astie Si de 401 Ave. Albany, N.¥- 






















HOSE ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS Will confer a favor upon the advertiser 


and the publishers by stating that they saw the advertisement in this journal, 


IRON ROOFING. 


=———=B RAND NEW, $1.50 PER SQUARE 


Just purchased entire product of a mill and will 
close out at above price until sold. Place your 


orders now. CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., 















$7. 4 BUYS A RECULAR 315 
FEED CUTTER. 
SEND US $1.00 
and we will send 
‘ou this F Cat- 
r by freigh 
0. D., su 









enit at your Purchasers of West 35th & Iron Sts. 
freight depot,andift 7 P World’s Fair Buildings; Chicago Post Office Builaing. 
Sosaé pete, | Send for our General Catalogue of Besthan tics | 4 


satisfactory and t 
greatest value 
ever saw or heard of, 
pay the freight | 
the balance, $6. sf] i 
and freight charges. 

This is the Celebrated Salem Cutter 


for for cutting hay, straw or fodder; 
frame eo 4 solid seasoned hardwood, 

well finish 114% inch geauine Enger sliver steel —_ 
made with improved adjustments to cut 4 1, 144 oF ONE PIEC E® 
inches, malleable hopper, extra heavy. balance wheel, 

perfect adjustment, lightest running, largest capacity 
and most durable 165-pound cutter ever made. Write for 
Free Agricultural Implement Catalogue. Address, 


Home, Farm and Field. Our Prices are 4 of Oth 


. UP HILL 


. AND DOWN 

1% you can take the 
{ ; LAMB FENCE 
\ &% conforming perfect- 
ly to the surface. 




























——— oer 
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SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (Inc.), Chicago, || 5 No Cutting. 
a oro - No Bagging. 
(Bears, Roebuck & Co. are thoroughly reliable. —Editor,) ase tien 
Adrian, Mich. 





Gor hole sheller is furnished with pulley *™ 
Has feed tabi 


crank, can be run by hand or power. 
and fan. Shells, cleans and separates from 15 to 25 bu. 
anhour. Itis 43in. high, 20 in. wide, 51 in, long- 
Balance wheel is 27 in. in diameter. Pulley, 7 in., 
with 3 in. face, Frame is made of hard w a nted 
and varnished. Steel shaft, castings, best 

Itshells the smallest popcorn or the largest field(@@ta 
corn. Price complete, $5.50. With crank only, fur " 
hand use, $4.50. Handsheller 90c. Shells bu. in 4 
min. sizes and styles of 2-hole shellers. Self-feed sheller shells 
~~ bn. a day, hy and sagt to atest from. All improved and : 
Prices reduced. A orse Powers, Speed Jacks, Feed Cutters, Medal and Highest Award t World’ Columbian Ezpositione 
ee Mills, Sawing Machi muh son Corn oes, | Bone Cutters, - ‘ 


Saw Mandrels. Send for FRE 
MARVIN SMITH CO., 66'S. Clinton St-"M 12, Chicago, Ill. SAW MILL & ENGINE 


WORKS IN THE WORLD. Warranted 


For grinding | fie, sutogmmte, Manley wud nares 
Feed, Gara 5 jus. Cai 
Meal’ Buck 4. B. FARQUHAR CO,, Ltd... YORK. PAs 
wheat, Rye, 

&c: The very N 
best manufac- 


tured. Send for description and prices. 
RICHMOND CITY MILL WORKS, BY MANLEY MILES. | 
A bandbook for farmers on the principles and practice 


180 North F St. Richmond, Ind, 
of draining, giving the results of extended experience in 
laying the dfains. The directions for the laying out and 
the construction of tile drains will enable the farmer to 
avoid the errors of imperfect construction and the dis- 
appointment that must necessarily follow. The manual 
for practical farmers will also be found convenient for 
reference in regard ‘to many questions that may arise in 
crop growing, aside from the special a rH) drainage 
of which it treats. Cloth, 12mo. Postpaid, 
Cateslogne Free of this and many other publications, 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette Pl.,New York. 























THE RUSSELL STAPLE PULLER. 
Best Combination Steel Tool on Earth. 
Srapte Puller, Wire Splicer and Tightener, Pliers, Pinch- 
Hammer and Wrench. Thousands upon thousands 
sold. Farmers’ delight and necessity—a househoid article. 
PRICE 81.25, Delivered, 
: Ask your dealer for them. If don’t keep, write at once to 


RUSSELL HDW.& II1P. FFG. COo., 
1820 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


Horses an GATTL 


y Dr. D. MoInTOosH, V.8., professor of veterin 
eR. in the University of Tilinois. Written cent 
for the farmer, stockman and veterinary student. A new 
work on the treatment of animal diseases, according to 
the modern status of voter mary science, has become a 
moceesity. Such an one is this vOlume of nearly 400 pages, 
written by one of the most eminent veterinarians of our 
country. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. Postpaid, $1.75 


Catalogue Free of this and many other publications. 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette Pl.,New York. 





Pure Water 


and how to get it is ° Te peng ans is Very 
easily so! 


STAR DRILLING MACHINE. 


The b espemntiny a be | os Fe gay 

wa: e supp yabeolu ree + 
¥ omnes is to ee Gop we 

Va & cased am e have a full ine of 

supplies, Write. Catalogue FREE. 


Star Drilling Machine Co., Akron, 0. 














FRONTIER 
GASOLINE ENGINES 


1 to 100 Horse-Power, 
Stationary and Portable. No Boiler 
Steam,.Coal or Engineer. Instantly 
Started and Stopped. Absolutely Safe, 

New Process Feed Millis 

For Farmers and Millers, 

Qe Send for Circulars. 
THE YARYAN COMPANY, 
39 Park Row, - - New York City. 

















fruits, vegetables, berries or grain, 
knows by experience the importance 
of having a large percentage of 


B si SUCCESSFUL farmer who raises 


Potash 


in his fertilizers. Ifthe fertilizer is too low 
in Potash the harvest is sure to be small, 
and of inferior quality. 
Our books tell about the proper fertilizers for all crops, 
and we will gladly send them /ree to any farmer. 
GERIIAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St. .New York. 





No.3 “PRIZE” FEED MILL 


OVER 30,000 IN USE. 


All Iron and Steel. Automatic 
Shake Feed. Perfect Ad- 
justable Feed Slide. — 


Grinds as fine or coarse a8 
desired. Will run by any 
wer,oneto five horse,sweep 
» steam or wind. will 
not choke down the smallest aan 
—_, — . low price to 
advertise the fact that we are the la est manufas. 
turers in the world of labor savin, fare machinery. 
Send for special offer on this mill and large illus- 
trated catalogue of “Hero” and “American” Grindin 
Mills, 26 sizes and _ styles ee set —— 
Corn Thresh Tread Pow 
Goodhue a Steel and Wod Wi Wind Mille tor 
power and pumping, W ood Saws, Corn Shellers, ete. 


APPLETON MFG. CO., 4 Fargo St., BATAVIA, ILIA. 
















IN COL. BRYAN'S STATE. 


At the Omaha Exposition, First Prize and Gold 
Medal wentto Page Fence. This week, thirty 
full cars Page Fence—solid train—goes to 
Nebraska farmers. FAIR Exchange? 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCECO, Adrian,Mich 








HOG FENCE. 
with or without lower sable barbed. All horizontal lines 


are cables, not effected by heat and cold. Steel Picket 
Lawn and M.M.S. Poultry Fence, Steel Gates, Posts, etc, 


UNION FENCE CO. DeKalb, Hil. 





For Poultry, _half cost of 

Netting. Also farm, yard, 

cemetery fences. Freight 
, paid. Catalogue free. 


K. L. SHELLABERGER, 68 F. St., Atlanta, Ga 



















volvers, 70 cts, up. Knives, ; 
Seines, Tents, Sportin Goods a ‘all kinds. 
Send 3c stamps for atalogns and. 


page C 
ALEX. SEM ae W Main St. 















Farm Fruits 
Garden Flowers 







Cattle Swine 
Sheep Horses 
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